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Literature. 


“KITTY PALMER.” 
weap is the inscription on an old headstone in Dulwich church- 


But “ Kitty Palmer”—not a word 
Beyond—the mossy head-stone’s showing ; 
Not even a date; it seems absurd 

To care for one one can’t be knowing. 
Yet I can’t help it; she lies nigh 

The quiet road I travel often, 

And always, when I pass her by, 
Towards Kitty there my heart will soften. 


There’s nothing there her age to say. 

Young? old ?—all’s hid by *s thick curtain. 
Was she a babe, scarce born a day? 

A girl? a woman ?—all’s 

Was she maid, wife, or widow ?—well, 

That knowledge—we must do without it ; 

We know there's nothing here to tell, 

And that’s all we can know about it. 


What were her conquests ?—did she reign, 

A child, but in her home’s affections, 

Or, older grown, seek, not in vain, 
Heart-triumphs, for sweet recollections? 

Was she vain? liumble? foolish? wise? 

Rich? poor? coy? bold? quite dull? or witty? 


Oh, were you wicked with your 
A plague not, Kitty! 


to men ’—I hope 
Did children make her smile or sigh, 
—— a 
she at weddings laugh or ’ 
,: Napa rar hm tin one ? 

t grandchildren’s christenings, ‘ 
Half tears—half laughter, did waouiow exw? 
Or weep their flight to 
From cradles here 


Koous thi Tong quae Kisty dseadilag, 
-gone 

ore 1d! tom all we wk nd scheming. 
worldly toils, and cares, an ; 

Whatever she was, here her rest— 

How pleasantly these green elms shade it! 

How calm and throbless is her breast, 

However wild, or sad, life made it! 


* * 2 


Ah! you who here are writing this, 
And dream, aps, in fates story 
Your name may live—who, catch or miss, 


Snatch at a! Se Tes 


Is it so much that men shoul: 
Your words years hence !—nay, man, breathe calmer ! 
Will you not sey Row well iW 
The grass, forgot Kitty Palmer! 
Blackheath. W.C.B. 


SKETCH OF A WELL-KNOWN EMPRESS. 


* * Sweet Queen Omphale’s tastes were twain, 
Tastes she brought from her sunny Spain. 
Poised was her Majesty's heart between 
Ecclesiastics and Crinoline : 
Mumbler or milliner, folks confessed 
*Twas hard to say which she loved the best. 
Dear to her the of the  . 
Dear was the robe of the dear 4 
Now the Church had the foremost place, 
Now she was all for ribbons and lace ; 
Now she knelt for the barbarous 
Now o’er the sweetest thing in satin. 
And of all the kings of the southern land, 
Her beau idéal was Ferdinan: 
Who combined in one the duties three 
Of milliner, king, and devotee, 
And, crowned and throned (as historians qnote), 
Embroidered the Virgin's petticoat. * * — Punch. 
—_.>—_——— 
FRANK O’SHAUGHNESY’S FAMOUS RUN. 
BY A CONSTABULARY OFFICER. 
Concluded. 
In the meantime, I and my men were si 





deep, and down with ep I could per- 
ceive, by the ho way in which some of even my oldest 
men here looked at each other, that they thought we had come 


to the end of our tether. 
“ Well, what now, sir?” said old Trelford, in a half whisper 
tome. “I'm afraid this is a puzzler, after all our hardship.” 

“T shall not stop here,” I replied; “and I am certain there 
is not a man of the party who will not follow me.” 

“ Not one,” “not one,” ran from man to man. 

Determined to lead the way, I then placed one of my feet 
firmly upon the first stone. Norris tucked his carbine under 
his arm, and gave me his hand, and I advanced a step, he tak- 
ing the place I had just left; Clemmel then took his hand, 
giving his other to Dunbar, and Trelford came next in like 
manner, and so on, until the men formed a sort of chain, each 
advancing a step as i moved forward, with the help of a 
stout stick which [ carrie’. In this way we continued, all 
getting over safely, but completely drenched above our waists. 

We were now not more than a hundred yards from the vil- 
lage, and one of the first things I perceived on entering it, was 
the newly-plastered window, in the third house I came to. I 
took up my position at the door, sen men to the rere, and 
remaining quiet until I considered all the houses in the vil- 
lage were “set,” to prevent collusion or escape. Old Con- 
stable Trelford, Constables Norris and Dunbar were with me, 
and I knocked loudly at the door,—no answer ; again, and 
——— no answer ; I then shook it rather fiercely—another 

e. 


“Who's there? What do 
* 7 the door,” I replied. 

“ What do you want?’ 

* m the door, I ~ 9 

“The sorra foot, till I know who you are, and what you 
want this hour of the night.” 

“ If you don’t, I will,” and shook it more violently. 

. “Stop a bit, have patience, will you, and don’t smash the 
oor.” 

I remained quiet with my ear to the door. I heard some 
bustling inside,in which I ht the sound of dry straw was 
very manifest. After waiting a few seconds longer, I shook 
the door again. 

“Come, come,” said I, “this will not do, I'm not going to 
be kept here all night, and if you don’t open the door this in- 
stant, I'll have it in the middle of the floor.” 

“ Rangnakers to it for a door, where is it?” said a voice 
just inside, and at the same time I heard a hand pretending to 
fumble for the hasp. “I must go and look for a bit of a rish- 
light, and I’m afeered there isn’t a bit in the house,” said he, 
and be left the door again. 

“T'll stand this no longer, Trelford,” said I, and putting my 
shoulder to the door, I sent it with my whole force into the 
middle of the house. 

“ Come, light a candle,” said I, “be quick.” 

“ The sorra inch iv candle in the house,” he replied. 

Constable Trelford, a kno man, came to his 
relief on that point, I soon heard him puffing away like a bel- 
—_ ata pe A the a pointin the candle oe the 

jouse presen rather a ng appearance. very 
tall man, with a sharp hon, and eves hair, stood in his shirtin 
the middle of the floor. Three or four children, of from six to 
ten years old, lay peeping from under an old quilt, to the left 
of the fire-place. To the right, upon an old bed-tick stuffed 
with straw, lay a very old woman, who appeared to be ill, as 
her moans were incessant. also red to be but one 
small room besides the kitchen in we stood, and we 
searched both minutely, to no te 

“ What is your name ?” said I to the man. 

“ Myles Teernan, your honour.” 

“Is there no other room in your house, for it looks much 
longer outside than it does within ?” 

“The not a one then, your honour.” 

“ What is that oats doing there in the corner, at the old wo- 
man’s head ?” I continued. 

“We mean to thrash it to-morrow or after, your honour, 
and we're keeping it near the fire to harden the in.” 

“In that case,” said I, “it can do it no harm to pull it down 
to-night.” 


We then took down the oats; and although Ranahan was 
not, as I confess I ex standing up in the corner, all hope 
was not extin , for there was a door leading into another 
room. I lost no time in asking further questions, but’burst in, 
followed by Trelford and Dunbar. One bed was in the far 
corner, which was occupied by two persons, one of whom I 
knew; and at the recognition of his I confess the 
blood mounted into my face, burning my forehead and tem- 
ples like fire. It was Cieary—his Christian name was Tom— 
the Tom to whom we listened so lately in the cave. There 
was another bed in the room, with a boarded waggon-roof, and 
in this lay an apparently very old woman, with a pale face. 
= -_ ona == ht-cap, — a broad ee from behind 
which long grey y straggling across her 

“ What es your name?” caid T, aside the hair, 
and at the same time rubbing the back of my hand across 


her chin. 

“ — Connelly,” she replied, as if half asleep; but I soon 
wakened her, and made her sit up in the bed. 

' “ You forgot to shave yesterday, .” said I. 

“fet eal tne habit, Mary. T continued, of wearing this 

“ Are you in the t. ” I contin * 
black cost and trowsers ” pulling them from under the bed- 
clothes; “and these Wellington boots to match? For if you 
are, you may as well _— on now. Come, , the 
eee. to. dress yourself.” 

I know not i actual Gieappolstment sad regret did not take 
place of every other feeling at the moment. As to exultation 
or triumph, there was none. I knew he must be 
hanged, and I detested the tion in which an imperative 
m ; bound up, too, in connexion 
there was nothing 


ld his 


want ?” said a voice. 


purchaser. 

A silence ensued while Ranahan was finishing his dressing. 
I then turned to Trelford, and said— 

“ Trelford, handcuff the prisoner, and let us be going.” 

We then turned out of the house, and proceeded down the 
lane, towards the river. 
Arriving again at what had been the ford, but which was 





lently trudging along 
the dark and narrow road towards the place, now and then 
plunging to the knees the mountain streams which | 
Fat t i. their passage to great lake that lay in the plain | 
below. 


As we drew near the the rain had almost ceased, and 
light sweeping clouds flitted across 
moon. A.t length we came to the Red 
where the stone from 


of more than a! 


now, if possible, more iny ble than an hour before, I con- 
sulted with Trelford and Norris as to the safest way of getting 
Ranahan across. Trelford recommended that a short piece of 


rope, which he had seen under the dresser at Tiernan’s, should | 


be sent for, and it was almost immediately procured. We 
Ranahan’s arms and over one shoulde-, 


a and etrugelin | then passed it through 

River, I could d rm] something like the manner in which the men put on their 

the swell and rushing of! belts, tying it fast round his waist, and leaving two long - 
0 azzling 

four to five feet | men then went forward, making their footing as firm gs pos-| minute, your honour, Tom Cleary was to get twenty pounds 


about five or six feet, one before and the other behind. 





sible, and holding hands as described in the first instaxee, I 
then gave the foremost end of the rope to a third man, who 
followed, and I desired Ranahan to proceed. About the cen- 
tre of the ford I heard a sudden and a plunge, and 
Ranahan called out—“If you attempt to hold on, boys, I'll 
bring two of you to h—— with me; so let out, I say.” And 
he plunged furiously. But he struggled in vain—they held on 
like men, being themselves held on by their comrades, And 
literally dragging our prisoner through the remainder of the 
flood, we got safely to the opposite bank. 

All was now of easy accomplishment. The other streams, 
or cuts, as they were called, were nothing but summer music 
in comparison to the Red River, and we skipped across them, 

It was now nearly clear daylight of the 18th of March, which 
I find entered in the margin of my journal in a separate space 
for itself, although the duty was continuous. 

We soon arrived at Drumbola, where the car which had 
fetched me was awaiting my return. Placing Ranahan on the 
car, we ed direct to the county town where, 
evening, 1 lodged the prisoner safely in gaol. 

March 14th.—Wrote to the Chief Secretary, stating, that 
Ranahan had been apprehended, and lodged in gacl. I gave 
him pretty nearly a detailed account of the proceedings. 

March 16th.—Received a reply from the Chief Secretary, 

tee a bank T= bill for £100, with directions, that I 
should have it applied for the benefit of the person who gave 
the information which tended to the apprehension, &c. 
_ July 2nd.—Received a crown summons to attend the assizes, 
in the case of the King against John Ranahan, upon the 5th 
following, and proceeded to the county town in due time 
oa. 

J uly —Attended at the Crown Solicitor’s office, and was 
exal at much length as to the position of the house, the 
doors, rooms, beds, &c., and also with respect to the disguise 
which Ranahan had on when apprehended, and the false name 
which he had assumed. 

I need not go into a detail of each day while I waited for 
the trial ; suffice it to say, that on the last day but one of the 
assizes, Mr. S—— stood up, and applied upon the part of the 
Crown, that the trial might be postponed until the following 
assizes, reading an affidavit in support of his application. 
After a good deal of argument on both sides, it was so ruled, 
and the prisoner was remanded. Bail, as a matter of course, 
was applied for, and as a matter of course, was refused. 

September 7th.—1 proceeded to attend the Puttern of Tub- 
bergloutha, where a vast number of persons of all ages and 
sexes annually assembled at a holy well, the localityof which was 
indicated by a stunted old white-thorn bush, so covered with 
scraps of rags of all colours and description, that a stranger to 
the superstitions of the lower orders of the country would be 
vastly puzzled and amazed upon first beholding it, as it snd- 
denly comes in view'close to a short turn in the road. This 
pattern was held upon the centre of the road, and adjoining 
fields, and directly at the edge of a small lake, which lay mid- 
way between two of my police-stations. It had frequenily, 
notwithstanding the holy purpose for which it was held, ended 
in drunkenness and riot; and it was my habit, under the di- 
rections of a neighbouring magistrate, to have a police party 
in attendance to preserve the peace. This party I always 
divided, placing one half at either end of the pattern. It hap- 
pened cpon the day in question, as I was on my way from one 
party to the other, that I was followed by a man, who came 
ep behind me, and said, he wished of all things to speak 

me. 


“mina hurry,” said I. 

“For God's sake, your honour,” he continued, “don’t go 
—— I have something to tell you that may save 
your » 


“ Who are you?” said I, stopping: “or what can you have 
— me?” 


me into the field round this corner, your honour. I 
eee peer te eneeeaeres atall; but your life is 
in danger if you go on by yourself. Indeed it is.” 


«Well Til ell your honour Tt weit ha’porth 

“Well, your honour. I every $ 
for of all men a owe you a good — Your honour 
served me wanst. I don’t forget it, and I never will. Them 
that serves a poor man seldom remembers it, but them that’s 
served seldom forgets it. Does your honour remember John 
Flanagan ?” 
. Where did I ever see you?” 
“ Does your honour remember the petty sessions of Shro- 
neen, about eleven years ago, where you saved a man from 
going to gaol upon the perjured evidence of them two 
a Thomas Filan‘and Barny Higgins, about the po- 
tatoes ?” 

—— Iexclaimed. “TobesureI do. Are you Flana- 


“Tam, your honour; and there’s three men waiting to have 
your life. They're lying inside the ditch, at the gap, beyond 
‘the bush ;’ and they're sworn, every man of them, to have your 
life. I know it all, your honour, ord.” 

“For God's sake, for what?” T ex “Why should 
ow part Did I ever injureany of them ; or what is 
t for 

“ All about the taking of Ranahan. They think there’s no 

evidence to hang him if your honour was out of the way; and 

know you go from one end of the pattern to the other 

lone, and the lake isn’t surer shining there before you 

that you'll be a bloody corpse init before half an hour if 
Well, Flanagan,” said 1, “I am. deeply indebted to 

* “T am e' you, 

will take your advice ; but tell me, do you know any of 


I know one of them ; but I’ve paid the debt I long 
Adium « red = any —_ it. 
that so sure as for the mercy o ven, 
ts and sold; and tee mosey will at yey 
e sun ‘sets if you go on by omens God sees I 
hand, ad ne ; but knowledge, 
I have; for, ike your own honour, I heard every 
unknown to them ; and, sure enough, it's 
after eleven years I should hear what will 
as you heard what served me.” 
Flanagan, who the fellows are? Do I 
of them? Of course they are friends of Rana- 


them is the worst friend he ever had; and he has 
was on him about the taking of the same Ranahan, and to 
make it appear that he was always true to him; bat if any 
man knows it, your honour knows the differ.” 

“Who do you mean? What can you mean ?” said I, 


quickly. 
honour. Tom Cleary: Did your ho- 
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“Tom. Cleary, 
hour know him , 

“ Not until now,” I exclaimed, in amazement. 

“ As true as the sun's d my eyes in the lough this 
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this night, the very minute your honour’s corpse was laid 
upon ~ table; and all he was to give out of it was a 
pound apiece to the fellows that’s lying mortal minute 
with him behind the ditch where I told you. 

“ Well, Flanagan,” said I, “ I’m still your debtor—here, take 
this, as a small token between two persons who have served 
each other,” and I held him outa half-sovereign which I hap- 
pened to have about me. 

It would be impossible to describe the look of disappoint- 
ment which the poor fellow’s face exhibited. I knew at once 
that I had made a mistake, and was preparing an apology, 
when he broke forth— 

“ Oh sir,” he said, “ I'd follow my woman and her six childer 
naked to the grave before I'd toucha penny of it. Oh, sir, I’m 
sorry your honour thinks so badly of me after all, as to think 
I'd touch it.” And turning on his heel he hastened away. 

February 28th.—P. ed again upon @ crown summons 
to attend the assizes in the case of the King against John 
Ranahan. On the following morning attended at the Crown 
Solicitor’s office, when my former examinations were read 
over to me, which I stated were quite correct, and to which I 
had nothing to add. 

The eventful day came, and Ranahan was placed at the bar. 

He was well dressed, in black, and tolerably unconcerned. 
Having heard the indictment, he pleaded “ not guilty,” nod- 
me ty Mr. D——., his counsel. 
: Brooke was the first witness put up, and she described 
the murder precisely. When called on to identify the priso- 
ner, she looked round, and fixing her eyes steadily upon Rana. 
han, laid the white wand u his head, and exclaimed, 
“ That is the man, and it’s not use he’s there I say it, for I 
would swear to him in any part of the world.” 

There was, of course, a sensation at this moment in the court. 
Mrs. Brooke fainted, and it was a quarter of an hour before the 
court permitted the examination to proceed. At length she 
became sufficiently recovered, and Mr. D—— commenced, but 
he could not shake her evidence. 

The next witness was Mrs. Kearns, into whose house Mrs. 
Brooke had gone on the night of the murder; and she de- 
scribed, accurately, the transaction of the following morning 
as to Ranahan having come in, and suddenly refusing the cup 
of tea, and retiring abruptly upon recognising Mrs. Brooke, 
whom she corroborated minute! = this portion of her evi- 
dence. Nothing material was elicited from her. upon the ex- 
amination. 

I took it for granted that I would be the next witness for 
the Crown, but a short, thick, stout-built fellow, was put up 
from behind the attorneys at the Crown side of the Court. He 
was as pale as death. head and face were remarkabl 
large and broad for his size, and his nose was very muc’ 
turned up, showing a pair of red wide-spread nostrils. His 
head was covered with short, thick curly , as black as an 
Ethiopian’s, while his eyebrows were long and heavy, and 
overhung the most furiously piercing pair of eyes I ever saw. 
He was not more than five feet four inches high, but had a 
body and shoulders for a man of at least six feet. Such was 
the man who now sat in the witness chair upon the table. 
While I involuntarily kept my eyes fixed upon him, I caught 
myself more than once asking the question, “ Have I not seen 
that head and face before?” Without stirring his head, his 
eyes wandered to the right and left like lightning. There was 
some delay in swearing him. —— e book was handed 
to the witness, and was ask 1 
Moran ;” I knew I had seen him; he was the third man in 
the cave, and one of the two whom we had found leaning upon 
his elbow in the bed in the far corner of the room in which 


become deep! 


B 
: 
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own funeral sermon on the drop. He was known to be ex- 
tremely eloquent, and from his early learning much seemed 
to be expected from him. Hence the vast numbers who 
flocked to the spot, and hence the almost irresistible pressure 
immediately beneath the gallows. 

The moment Ranahan, who was dressed in. his usual black 
frock-coat and trowsers, had entered the press-room, he turned 
to the sheriff, and, with a look of the most unmistakable re- 
pentance and grief, requested permission to address a few 
words to the crowd as he then was. i 

“It is, sir,” said he, “ the last request of a dying sinner, one 
who trusts he has made his peace with Him who will never 
deny or refuse a poor penitent.” 

e Sheriff hesitated. Ranahan became excited, and ra- 
pidly followed up his request, exclaiming : “ Oh, sir, I have 
but one object now to wish for—justice to the world, and for- 
os to myself. I implore you then, dear sir, as you stand 

n the presence of death, death in the prime of life—you see 
death gazing on you, hear it to you—death in the 
health and vigour of man! , like yourself ;—all its veins 
are full, its organs sound, its bones unbreken, and its senses 
free. I entreat you, sir, as you stand beside a living corpse, 
about to be hurled by a brother worm, ten times more steeped 
in guilt than hi , over that tee whose is the 
entrance to a journey the end of which no man can know—I 
entreat you deny me not. I was brought up and educated an 
unfettered man ; occasionally in the habit of addressing the 
people, and whether it was from an over-enthusiasm, or a fer- 
vent and nervous temperament, I know not, but I never could 
do so with even tolerable success, without eenengnnens my 
words to a certain extent with a rapid motion of my hands; 
cramp them, and yon tie my tongue. Oh, submit me not to 
the difficulty which these cords and that rope must entail u 
me. Let the space of time between that man’s touch (point- 
ing to the h; ) and the shadow of death be but like the 
lightning’s flash. As I live upon the verge of death 1 will not 
keep you long ; say five or six minutes, and I shall have done. 
There, I see I may speak to them as I am, and God will bless 

ou.” 

The Sheriff yielded. “ But remember,” he said, “I can 
give you but a few minutes; the ent I pr your 
name, you must come down and — . 

bed | be down, sir, perhaps before you call me,” replied 
Ranahan, stepping forward, and ascen the few steps which 
led from the press-room to the drop. There was a 
murmur through the crowd. 

Ranahan, w he wiped his face and forehead with a 
handkerchief, drew his other hand in rapid circles towards his 
breast, exclaiming, “ Draw near, my friends, draw near.” The 

closed in, and the s| beneath the 
drop became thro: to excess, and the police, in a moment, 
got so mixed in, and jammed amongst the crowd, that they 
could not move.” 


“Good people,” said Ranahan, “I am sure I have some 
friends amongst you” —— 

“ You have, you have,” interrupted those below him. 

“Draw near, then,” said he, “and you shall hear the very 
few words I have to say ;” and laying his left upon 
iron rail in front of him, with one spring, he cleared it like a 
bird, and fell into the crowd below, w was, doubtless, pre- 
pared to break his fall. 


that rent the air far and 





Ranahan was arrested. 
He was then examined, and a circumstantial ac- 
count of the murder, in which fe admitted | he had been a par- 
ticipator. His evidence was frightful, and disgusting. Of 
course, he was bullied and browbeat, abused and exposed, and 
into a confession of having been guilty of every 
known crime. Great a scoundrel as he undoubtedly was, the 
jury could not choose but believe that in this instance he was 
telling the truth. 
I was then examined as to the circumstances of the arrest, 
&c., but you are already acquainted with the nature of my 


an entry into the thick solid mass, even with the points of 
their bayonets. The Sheriff rushed forward to the front of 
the drop, out to the police, for God’s sake, to secure 
him, dead or alive, and that he would give fifty pounds to any 
one of them who would do so. 

I was on horseback at one side, with a few , and ten 
or twelve infantry men, whom I had kept , and saw a 
move through the people, something like the motion which a 
dog would make through a field of standing corn, and it was 
evident that Ranahan was being conveyed away. I spurred 


evidence. My c was mild, and the case for| on through thick and thin with my men; but I might as well 
a have faced a fortified wall. I then kept round the skirts of the 


attempt to prove an alibi, got up in 
the most ingenious manner ; but one of the witnesses, as is fre- 
quently the case, swore too much for the defence, and com- 
= broke down upon his cross-examination. The case 
el ; his Lordship charged for two hours, and the jury re- 
tired to their chamber, not (as was anticipated) to remain for 
the night, but for little more than half an hour, at the end of 
which time they returned with a verdict of “ guilty.” 

The times at this period were very peculiar. Bome neces- 
sary, but what the popular voice called unjustifiable and cruel 
evictions, had taken place in the district where this murder 
had been committed, and sti rs—a Scotchman, and others 
—had been put in possession of the vacant farms. This gave 
rise to a system of threats upon the lives and properties of the 
innocent victims, who (perhaps in ignorance of the danger 
which they incurred) were induced to become tenants. ‘I'he 
landlord maintained his position on a point of right, and 
sought protection for his imported tenants from the authori- 
ties. This was granted in the fullest, freest, manner, but all 
to no purpose. Such was the terocious punctuality with which 
“the code” was carried out, that no fewer than seven murders 
were perpetrated ; some of them in the open day, within a ra- 
dius of not more than four miles, and within a period of little 
more than two years. A letter of “ advice to jurors,” was one 
day found posted on the court-house door; the contents of 
which were = by | but calculated to make that useful class 
of the community feel comfortable ; and upon the present oc- 
casion, it was hardly to be wondered at if Ranahan and his 
friends entertained some hopes, notwithstanding the evidence, 
Sas the jury would disagree, if they did not altogether acquit 

m. 


He did not move, however, as he heard the verdict, and save 
that he licked his lips as the judge seemed preparing to ad- 
dress him, you would not suppose that he could have heard 
the fatal word. Such moments are, under any circumstances, 
deeply impressive ; to me, they were just then awful and sick- 
ening. His Lordship appeared overcome for some moments, 
and then addressed the prisoner. I shall not attempt to follow | retain: 
him. I never heard fall from the lips of man any thing to 


crowd, spreading my men, to endeavour to prevent his escape. 


e the Sheriff had come down, and was making his 


oe 
t this moment I plainly saw Ranahan emerge from the far 
ce, clear a stone wall about 


five feet hi > - lik d fields. 
ve speed e a greyhound across the 
“ He's i boys,” I roared; “there he like a deer— 
after him, fly like the wind. Where's O’Shaughnesy? Oh! 
there he is; he has him already in view, and all’s right; no- 
my Lo ye man.” 

ba help first man that comes up with him,” said a 
voice near me. 


“ Ay, Jim, or the first four,” said another; “for I saw him 
put a of double-barrel ls in his breast before he took 
the shoes off him.” 


This was a pleasant p' ve to the end of this chase. 
Ranahan knew that worse hanged he could not be, and 
that that was certain should he a ye I feared that poor 
O’Shaughnesy, at least, was d: , and, perhaps, three 
others, if they had the pluck to proceed after their comrade 
should be struck down. 

The mounted men made a burst for a field or two, but were 
soon ded. I di ted, and throwing off sword-belt, 
&c., I followed at my best. O’Shaughnesy, however, was far 
in advance, and several others also before me, but the struggle 
of speed was evidently between Ranahan and O’Shaughnesy, 
who were ot Dak Se nee Oe two best runners 








come near to it for beauty and feeling. Summing up all his | lected to retain some cartridges. or alive, I saw that he 
energy for the few last fatal words, he passed comand death | was determined to have him. 
 ~ Taam, to be carried into execution on that day three} There was not half a mile to the lake beyond the demesne 


ee 

Ranahan smiled, bowed, turned, and went down. 

March 24th.—Found me in ch of some mounted police 
in front of the gaol, at eleven o’cl The fatal day for the 


case all w: any pn pny yh 
execution of the indomitable Ranahan had arrived. 


oes © oun. Came cone ad yng TY 
’ to be aware of Ranahan’s 
The crowd was immense. = eommneane Oe OR hy EL, 


d 

tenfi 
assembly ever collected in that place, three fields did considerably, so that scarcely 
generally rumoured, that the unfortunate culprit hid |1more tam three hundred yards remained be n the 


RF 


confes- | nahan 

sion. would preach his first, his last, and his | this period the cheers and shouts, 

a . “7 pole sides, in a manner 
thing to equal; crowds were seen On eyery hill, hedges and 
fences were e 
down in every direction. Wherever the eye turned it saw a 
man or men running. It was evident the 
skill was now at hand, and as Ranahan 
face the wall, the cheers on all sides were redoubled. 
O’Shaughnesy was still closing him, for Ranahan seemed in 
some degree rengt 
breath for the spring. “’Tis impossible,” thought I; “ he will 
be mad 
twelve feet 
and yet he 
of success, when 
nesy trip and 
moment that Ranahan set himself for a tremendous spring. 
He made it, and almost with complete success, clin wit 
all his might to the top; still his weight and the p 
blocks of stone seemed struggl 
fate appeared to have forsaken him, for after clutching for 
some moments his strength failed him, and he tumbled back 
into the field. But he was up and off again 
did not, however, attempt wall 
left, and ran along it. He ap 
fall, and lagged considerably. 


ap) 


and well concocted; and Dan O’Shaughnesy 
ner in Ireland, had been hired et a hundred pounds to give 


the 
safely away in another direction. 


month of September last, antici 
meeting of = British Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence.— ‘ 


the olden time, when the place s 
monks—when 
fiveds of philosopbieal d religious ho did not, indeed 
of p an men, W not, in x 
associate for the sake of science, but who were, nevertheless, 
busily employed in the composition of legends and ate 
matter acceptable to the mental a 
assembly next week will enrich 
ing In remoter times the reverse was the case, and 
twenty- 
merely to support in comfort the one mo’ 


the Breedlings, there 
other.” These were 


about on stilts, like the peasants of the Landes, but for differ- 
ent reasons. The pees who used to solemnly traverse 


, | fens. e pursuit was p) 


continued to make straight for the demesne-wall. At 
and whistles, resounded 
T never before heard any- 


here broken through, and walls tumbled 


point of 
ly set himself to 


to moderate his pace, as if to gather st h and 
to attempt that wall; it cannot be less than 
at the least, besides the Scotch blocking, 
straight for it.” I was now almost certain 
to 7 utter mn, I saw O’Shaugh- 
stagger forward nearly on his face at the same 


ecting 


against him ; ed hard, but 


in a moment. He 
, but turned to the 
, a3 if hurt by the 
Shaughnesy, of course, now 
ed fast upon him, and Ranahan, seeing that the game was 


ost, sat down leaning against the wall, and holding out his 
hands towards us in token of 

now up with him in a few seconds, as were some others 
quickly after, who were all wiping their faces in handkerchiefs 
and the sleeves of their skirts, when I came up. 


er. O’Shaughnesy was 


peared be is Pan, 
to n pain. 
“Is he hurt?” said L. 
Here he suddenly threw back his coat, and stood up. 
“Frank, how are you?” said Dan O’Shaughnesy, holding 


his face with the skirt of his coat, and 


out his hand to his brother. 


“ By Heaven!” cried Frank, “we're sold. It is my brother 


Dan. 


Thunderstruck, I turned to look upon the man. O’Shaugh- 


nesy was right. It was not Ranahan; and except in height 
and dress, which was, of course, prepared i 
was not even like him. 


for the he 


, 





Need I explain the ruse. The whole plan had been deeply 
, as the best run- 


lers a long chase, while Ranahan was being conveyed 


Ranahan was never seen or heard of after. 


——_o—_—_——_ 


CAMBRIDGE, AND ITS ASSOCLATIONS. 


This interesting article in a London , in the 
m of the thirty-second 


Cambridge will next week be crowded with inquirers—with 


we D 

the students who bring something of 
will find to interest and amuse them, either as sights or as me- 
mories, on the banks of the Cam. 


the ae idlers and ladies; so that 
: not solicit a hearing for some general gossip on what 


own to that place 


With a difference, the town will be like what it was in 
with students and 
four and five thousand scholars taxed 


and a score of hostels held hun- 


cogn 
te of the period. The 
town and the neighbour- 


villages groaned under heavy impositions 
of St. Giles. 


The road to Cam! , or rather the shire which sur- 


rounds it, is not now, as it was in William the Third’s time, a 
vast -— a —— with all the mercy of thirteen 
counties, and o . oe ear, as an 
historian has described it, “by a low grey yi 


mist, high above 
which rose, visible many miles, the magnificent tower of Ely.” 


The roads are said to have been at that time the worst in the 
island ; and in that dreary region, covered by vast flights of 


population, known by the name of 
an ampaibious life, Ad wading 
and sometimes ro , from oue islet of firm ground to an- 
“Cam ire Camels,” who went 


wild fowl, a “ me 


the distance between Lon and Cambridge on horseback, 
or they who painfully coached it—a summer day’s journey,— 
went their way invested with the dignity of their v: in; 
but the dignity of a philosopher whirled along at the rate of a 
mile a minute is, for the time, He can neither ob- 
serve nor be observed; and yet in the county itself there is 
much that is worthy of observation. 

We would recommend those who have leisure to make such 
observation, to look well at the land as they wend or tarry; 
there is as much instruction in it as in any of the libraries. 
The mind’s eye has often seen “old John of Gaunt” in silken 
suit at lady’s knee and on his own, or in panoply of war, or 
mantied and coroneted as a princely peer; but this Cam- 
bridgeshire land once saw “ time-honoured Lancaster” in an- 
Sonen sepecielictine te araning f his estate. Jobu in- 

leman su 0! estate. 
deed, was a great drainer, and 
which by injudicious 


t 
table for himself and others, and 
his name deserves to be remembered with that of Pallavicino, 
who rose up on Peter’s pence, and spent the money in land 


, | and ion. 


In Cambridgeshire, however, water has as often been let in 
upon the land as drawn fromit. To raise the latter the muddy 
water of the Ouse has been thus let in upon it, with a result of 
elevating the soil two feet. The water, short of its deposit, 
was then thrown back by a mill. Irruption of this sort was 
always considered ; a breach of bank, after the mis- 
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the purchaser we do not know : but we believe that it was not 
a tithe of that realized in the old brick-fields round London. 
Middleton mentions fields which, after producing £4,000 profit, 


became good land by aid of town manure. 

The deer which, in the olden time, as elsewhere at the pre- 
sent period, were addicted, at certain to dig up the 
land with their fore-feet, in holes to the of a foot, or 
even of half-a- , contributed a new word to our agua. 
These were called “scrapes.” For a wayfarer to tumble into 
one of these was sometimes done at the cost of a broken leg; 
and, ultimately, any Cam man who found himself in an 
unpleasant position, from which extrication was difficult, was 
said to have “ got into a “f 

The uplands consist chiefly of chalk hills, these being a por- 
tion of the great chalk formation which traverses the islan 
from Dorsetshire to the Yorkshire coast. The sevants will 
find profitable subject of discussion in the organic remains 
characteristic of the chalk and clunch beds of the county of 
Cambri The savants of some future century will, perhaps, 
occupy, if not | pg ed wren: ae they ever come upon 
the remains of the Prodigium Willinghamense, with which - 
land was ing itself one hundred and fifteen years ago. If 
Comins re were unable to boast of men, it might be 
proud of its big boy—the big boy of Willingham. At the age 
of five years and ten months, in the year 1747, and the month 
of September, died young Tom Hall, more feet high than he 
was years old. Time could not sustain such a lusty youth, 
but handed him over to Death. Of all ious lads, Wil- 
lingham Tom was the most forward. hen two eae ot 
some months of age, he fairly frightened the Royal iety it- 
self—a body very much accustomed to deal with marvels. 
The baby was then nearly four feet high, and could throw, 
with ease, from his hand, a blacksmith’s er of seventeen 
pounds weight. Was not this a youth to —— Sa, 
to say nothing of his mother and sisters ? must 
have looked with as much alarm as affection on the son who, 
at five, wore a moustache on his lip, spoke in a bass voice that 
made his hearers shake again, and trod with the resounding 
step of a full-grown Polyphemus. Fancy such a juvenile 
hopeful seeking admission to a y ladies’ school ; how he 
would have fluttered the dove-cote! To what uses might he 
not have been turned in taming the bullies in the Lower 1 
at Eton! Had he lived and grown at his usual rate, a foot a 
year, what a desirable match he would have been at four-and- 
a But the world could not bear with patience the 
baby Titan, whose foot at five years old was eight inches 
long, whose calf you could barely garter with a band of eleven 
inches, and who weighed fourscore and five pounds! And so, 
happily for himself and society, the boy died—non flebdilis 

idit ; and the county philosophers of the day wrote treatises 
on bie epeeeianen, his peculiariti d, or thought 
they did, for his | ptatay ts 4 showered epitaphs upon him in 
poor English and more indifferent Latin. Asa youth of the 
Sot be altogether forgotten ix the section of Physioleey, ‘They 
not er tten in the section o! 7 
will find in him a true descendant of those stou: men of these 
parts who alone stood their against the Danes when 
East Angles , and kept the Norman out of 
Ely when all besides was his own. The philosophers will find 
Seldgastive wees’ wee eel ary eight bushels of barley on 
ri men who t rs) ey on 
their backs, when half that quantity was a load for the men of 
other counties. 
*The spirit of the locality of the great assembly of next week 
is one to deepen and strengthen modesty of the most mo- 





“ every fellow t some | to it and 
amet The Pew. pb... ‘vill Bnd here the name and the 
memory of a than he. The prvfoundest philosopher 
= a b~ the one, rh ag Ays laid the foundations . 

is philosophy, wan w own superstructure wou 
not have been raised. Healer, if in conceit of thy power, un- 
bonnet here to the great cians who were before thee. 
Minstrel, however skilled in sweeping the lyre, the glorious 
shades of the mest tuneful of all will encounter you here. 
eden \-4 hea A hon a, — ny” here to the 

itans vinity. ers and legislators, the great 
of whom you om the pL a sons, ave names inscribed here, 
in whose presence it behoves you to be humble-minded. The 
measure of the glory of Cambri is full and overflowing. 
In the names of fo. Milton, and Newton, we may resume 
the history of En intellect. Even the never-do-wells of 
the University—of some of whom it might be said, as Anto- 
nelli says to Lodovico,— 
All the damnable degrees 
Of drinking have you staggered through— 

had, at least, wit enough to write some of our raciest plays. 
Divines, pnysicians, and poets cluster about Caius. hat 
contrasts, too, ouane. Se first—Jeremy Taylor and Titus 
Oates !—the former, in, the very pride of, Cambridge. 
brought up in its free school, entering thence as a sizar at 
Caius, with his good father the churchwarden looking yewety 
on, having done his best to make his boy worthy of that to 
which he attained—a bishopric. Titus was a sizar, like Jere- 
my; but that Rutlandshire (not Sussex) lad was a liar from 
the beginning—a fellow who stooped to rob his own tailor and 
to deny his own rascality,—who went to Salamanca for a de- 
, and ended with pillory and whip, a sore back, a crushed 
iling appetite, and unquenchable in 
rison Shadwell, who smiles on us, too, from Caius and 
nville, is of quite another quality, despite all Dryden's sa- 
tire. Honest Tom was a respecter of truth; he honoured it in 
others and it himself. If he be not so well remem- 


ly found in the oracular judgmen’ 
hadwell had burut all he wrote, and printed all he spoke, he 
would have shown more wit and humour than any other poet. 
But thé most iy great of all the sons of Caius was 
William Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood. 
His native town never produced a second worthy; but how 
could a peer to him be expected from Folkestone ?—a place so 
tortuous and confused that it is said to have been built one 
Saturday night in the dark, and around which the simple folk 
once raised their nets to keep out the small-pox! As we turn 
from Caius, we bow to the shades of Taylor, of Harvey, and 
other noble students—only wishing that they could elbow 
from the group that superlative scoundrel, Titus, whose very 

ghost seems all brazen and unabashed ! 

Bat, if visitors or p! are in search of contrasts, let 
them look at the two shadows of old students, the one sedately 
walking, the other jauntil aang about the vicinity of Trinity 
Hall. The former is solemn Tusser, who wrote the “Five 


gentleman 
Yiolations of truth, Do you not mind how he went up to 


. | say to other people, how J 
pe fect yh ys 


,|“ No, Tom; I forgot to send the bed-maker to borrow yours, 






























Whitfield, and said, “ Sir, I will say to you what I will not 
admire you!” Well, Whitfield, if 

ope, might himself smile ingly at the 
clusters of good men and true, rustling in their gowns, as the 
sun shows them dimly about Corpus Christi. They are all 
clerics. There is w John Copcot, so lean by study and 
fasting, that a Dutch philosopher, one Drusius, once exhausted 
himsel f by making a joke of it, and addressed a letter, ‘‘ Mani- 
bus Johannis Copcot.” One as lean as Copcot is at his side, 
Dr. Stephen Hales, the vegetarian, who advocated total absti- 
nence from strong drinks, before Father Mathew was born, 
and who taught George the Third his conjugations. Herring 
of Bangor is near them, smiling satisfiedly as he looks over 
his sermon inst “The Beggars’ Opera.” But these, and 
Tennison himself, with others of like quality and vocation, 
fade into very weak shadows, indeed, when Matthew Parker 
spears, “mine own master Parcare” of Latimer’s letters. 
at beauty and ty about that reat primate, to know 
whose history is to know the ecclesiastical and literary history 
of his period! What a subject for a painter, that of Queen 
Anne Boleyn vey — nee A him, then her young chaplain, 
her little daughter Elizabeth! How well that daughter re- 
warded him for his faithful observance of her mother’s recom- 
mendation! The contrast here to Parker whom we 
can call to mind is that jolly, noisy, frolicsome prelate and 
Earl, Hervey, Bishop of Derry and Earl of Bristol, as good- 
natured a graduate as a ever sent forth into the world, 


there was a deal of stiffness about Cambridge “ Heads,” 
ine Obs mong the clerics, not one obeyed the behest of 

Charles, to leave off periwigs, tobacco, and reading their 
sermons.— To be concluded next week. 





THE TRICK OF THE TRAPEZE. 

When I practised as a boy on the gymnastic “swinging- 
bar,” nobody ever heard of a trapeze; but under that fine 
name the old swinging-bar has now come into glory. Well 
it might, if there were truth in picture posters. Surely, me- 
thought, I have much yet to learn. Never had I been taught 
to stiffen myself horizontally, with arms stretched to their ut- 
most, — extended, and one leg straight, with the other as- 
suming that air of “ kicking gracefulness” so much deprecated 
in painting, but so generally introduced into woodcuts. 
Neither, when I throw a somersault, am I in the habit of pro- 
ecting my chin, forcing my occiput between my shoulder- 
lades, and thrusting my arms forward as ifabout to take the 
first stroke in swimming. Yet, ifartists really draw from life, 
as certain accessories would suggest they did, these are the at- 
titudes assumed by Leotard and his followers, and all my 
teachings are radically false. Of course I went to see for my- 
self, and had the satisfaction of finding that old-fashioned 
gymnastics were not superseded after all, and that the strange 
attitudes of the performer are perhaps owing to the inability 
of the non- ic artist to resolve the rapid and ever- 


which he oe himself, and so liked others to enjoy, that | varying movements of the trapezist. It is simply impossible 
= ~y~ probably did not object, when his body was brought | for a man to project himself horizontally through the air as if 
ome m the 


c editerranean in a puncheon of rum, to the 
nightly practice of the sailors of “tapping the bishop.” There 
is a story connected with the c,,.scopal Earl of Bristol and his 
contemporary, Dr. Balguy, which concerns Cambridge teach- 
ing. It is well known that Bishop Hoadley, another distin- 
ished Cambridge man, zed the supremacy of the 
tate in Church affairs. Dr. John Milner subsequently de- 
clared ~ os — ° — = both living ie dyi $n fen 
min e Church of whi @ was a prelate.” Dr. 
was accustomed to defend the so-called Frastianism of Hoad- 
ley, and on one of these occasions, says Milner, “ having to 
discuss this subject with him, in the presence of Lord Hervey, 
Bishop of Derry, and others, I asked him whether if he had 
accepted the bishopric (which he had r-fused) and the King 
had sent to him a known, professing, and unbaptized Jew, to be 
consecrated a Bishop of the Church of land, he would 
consecrate him or not? His answer was, Yes, 1 would.” This 
story is told in Dr. Husenbeth’s Life ‘of the Roman Catholic, 
Milner. But Cambridge need not be disturbed by it: Milner 
must have been decejved, or the Cambridge man, in sport, 
ve to the absurd query touching an impossible case, a start- 
ing reply, the humour of which was lost on the querist. To 
take the reply as serious is a fair specimen of the sancta simpli- 
citas of Milner, to whom the very name of Hoadley was an 
abomination. 

But we on to King’s, where the echoes ought to be musi- 
cal still, for there, among other worthies, ied and sang 
Phineas Fletcher and Waller, who was not so desperately in 
love with Sacharissa as he pretended to be, nor poctendal 20 
ardently as the world, who do not read him, gives him credit 
for. But who are those two remarkable mages whom | tho’ 


he had been shot out of a catapult. If any one will take the 
trouble to watch a performer while passing along the series of 
trapezes, he will find that the ition is almost entirely per- 
pendicular, and that when he is sweeping through the air be- 
tween the trapezes, the body is as upright as when he stands 
on the dull earth. Neither is the gymnast foolish enough to - 
stretch out his arms after the fashion of engravings. He keeps 
his arms bent, with hands close to the chest, ready to dart 
them out and grasp at the copmedties trapeze. For it is al- 
ways easier to fling the arm forward than to draw it back, and 
whereas too sbort a stroke will merely cause the former to 
come to the ground, a casualty for which he is always pre- 
pared; an overshot stroke will assuredly break one arm if 
not both, and hurl the unfortunate gymnast on his head or flat 
on his back. 

There is this remarkable feature in muscular as indeed in 
literary and all other that the inexperienced pub- 
lic invariably mistakes the important points, fails to ap) 
the really difficult part of the performance, and preserves all 
its applause for the simplest and easiest, but the most showy 
feats. As a muscular I speak 


f 
your mind’s eye sees standing together, our mind’s ear | pupil, the difficulty being, of course, in exact proportion to the 
detects holding colloquies Bay litics? Walsingham and between the trapezes. The real lies in the ab- 
Walpole! Sir Francis and Sir Robert? Nay, if you lack balance, the 
contrasts, ma 


‘ou not find the strongest here! So it would 


seem ; but Co eee we, 8 on Wi Sad the oy A Goosen, oot be Se pee Bes ee 
seeming contrast shap to the something ly “ delivered” between 

like a lel. wen , but the ministers have} It is not merely to catch the bar. Any one can do 
much in common. Both used spies and agents, were too wary | that who dares. first great point is to catch it so as to pre- 
to be abused by them, and patience to let a plot | serve the o; impetus, and to be able to add fresh force 
be played just so far as to enable them to lay hold of the pie og eye Tape mig! before the La pq has 
greatest number of plc.ters. At the end of their power and | come to the end of his sw a 


f 
; 
: 


their lives, Walsingham did not leave wherewith to ey 


and Walpole bequeathed to his heir £40,000 worth of weight as the performer were fastened to the rope, and 

Turning hence to the shadows about Queen's, we ne elevated it would not return to the 

among them more divines and lawyers than politicians. point whence it started, o to the resistance of the air 

is quaint, e: c Fuller, of the “ Worthies,” and honest |(which feels to the whirled along on the 

Sir John King, that marvellous lawyer, who actually returned | outside of an express train), and the m of the swivels 

pode ade ray weanplns wtr na Spread. dag army Sede foe on whereon the ropes are performer must there- 
Probably there will be few | fore have a 


to render them as 
visitors at Cambridge who will remember the name of one of 
the ablest of the students of Queen's, Wasse, rector of Ayn- 
hoe; and yet it was of him that modest Bentley said,“ When 
I am dead, Wasse will be the most learned man in England.” 
Queen’s, too, has its great subject of contrast in the persons of 
Sherlock and Hoadley. How capitally is the life-long charac- 
ter of each illustrated in that little incident of Hoadley com: 
away from an examination in Tully, with a sparkling com 
ment from his tutor! “ Ben,” said Sherlock, in his 

lous way, “ you made good use of L’ 's 
day.” —“ No, Tom,” replied Ben, with that electric readiness 
which always an attack upon him a matter of peril ; 


8 
g 
: 
a 


to give to the return swing an additional force which 
serve to com; for the loss of power through 
o one who has not e 


which is the only copy in the college !’ 

Then, is not this a singular company to be culled from the 
greatest assembly of men who have made Jesus College fa- 
mous? There is Flamsteed rapt in unveiling the splendid 
mysteries of the stars, and ti at the simplicity of the 
laundress who takes him for a conjuror and offers him half a 
crown. How marked the contrast between the astrono- 
mer, whose mind was lifted to the empyrean, and Ockley, who 
was more sensual than any of the whose manners 
he described ! Flamsteed snatched purity from the divine sub- 


jects of his stud: 5 ey Se ee eee ae ewpied qgeee in between its extremity and the 
chair and two a day. oe Sines Sens Welerenee » gee ee ee ee 
have here in Jortin Sterne; the former, of Huguenot of the arms, exactly in spot where the strain is most 


blood, the os vicar who wrote such useful but dryasdust 
books; the latter, the parson whose charming and rascally 
stories equally delight us, the man of noble sentiments who 
was not above his wife! Christ’s College cannot ex- 
hibit two men of its Society more widely apart in their cha- 
racteristics than these, even though one of them be Francis 
ve agpa ene age made up of heaven, and harmo- | the 

and the other broad-spoken , With his 
logical mind and his coarse accent,—the latter expressing the | bod. 
conclusion, arrived at by the former, that no government 
could sustain itself without a little “ ion.” 


Canterbury, and about to preach at Paul's Cross, he parodied 
the Lord's Prayer in a spirit that would have made Sterne 
blush, and the “Clare greyhounds,” generally, to drop their 

ils i It commenced with “Our Pope which art in 
Rome, cursed be thy name ;” asked him to “ remit our monies 
which we have given for Feng we send them 
back unto thee,” and concl: way thine is the infer- 
nal pitch and peyale Amen! Boys was a man who 
well illustrated the latter of the old which says, | their 
that “ A Boston horse and a Cambridge of Arts are a 








couple of creatures that will give way to no man.” 
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the thoughtless. It is a very pleasant thing to perform the 
feat, to feel the fierce luxury of the sweep through the air, and 
the inward satisfaction of difficulties overcome. But it is not 
pleasant to give way jnst in the centre of the swing, to be 
ground ignominiously along the earth for several yards in a 
series of spiral evolutions, i ible to be checked, but caus- 
ing an excruciating rasp to the skin, and nding to bits that 
portion of the dress which happens to be lowest. Neither is 
the slow painful walk homeward agreeable, nor is it very 
pleasant to be debarred at all times, and in all companies, the 
natural use of a chair, and to be forced to rest in strange and 
ungainly attitudes, until the superficial but very painful in- 
juries are healed. 








A second important element in the proper management of 
the trapeze is, that the weight shall be thrown precisely on the 
centre. If the hands should grasp the bar on one side, or if 
the weight of the body should be thrown to the right or left, 
even by a single pound, the result is to force the trapeze out of 
the due line, and to put an immediate stop to the performance. 
A side weight on a trapeze is every whit as powerful as a 
siding on 4 billiard-ball, and it is quite possible for a master of 
the art to swing round an obstacle placed directly in his path, 
or even to steer his way between two objects that are only 
just sufficiently apart to permit the bar to pass between them. 

The third element of success is the exact timing of the 
swing, so that the bar shall be caught just as it poises itself for 
the return. Of course, if the performer should be too late, he 
is forced either to wait for another swing, or to throw a somer- 
sault, come to the ground, and start afresh. But should he be 
too hasty and meet the bar as it swings towards him the two 
opposing forces neutralise each other, a sharp stunning jerk 
ensues, and the performer either loses his hold and falls to the 
ground, or finds himself checked in mid-career, all out of time, 
and his arms strained as if they had been subjected to severe 
treatment on the rack. 

There is not the least difficulty in passing from the first tra- 
peze to the second ; the real difficulty lies in the passage from 
the second to the third, and from the third to the fourth, be- 
cause in order to achieve that feat it is needful that the timing 
should be accurate as that of a chronometer, and the weight 
thrown cape in the proper place. I know few ee nt- 
ments which sting so sharply at the time as “ missing the tip” 
at this exercise. You are in full sway, feeling everything go 
like clockwork, your trapezes are swinging to perfection, you 
get careless of your stroke, you catch your bar just a trifle on 
one side, and away you go out of the line in a horridly igno- 
minious manner, having suffered a defeat that cannot by any 
dexterity be metamorphosed into a victory. You cannot con- 
ceal your misfortune by throwing a somersault and looking as 
if you meant it, because you are swinging diagonally, and a 
diagonal somersault is apt to produce very = easant sensa- 
tions about the hips, besides the t probability of flingts 
the unhappy performer on his back. You cannot make a im 4 
at the next trapeze, because your little circuit has lost the 
time, and you would be too late. So there yeu swing between 
heaven and earth, a misery to yourself, and an object of deri- 
sion to the spectators. e have certainly seen Leotard com- 
mit this error, and force himself , -y nto the line before 
reaching the next trapeze, but the skill and strength required 
to do so are of such a nature that none but a consummate 
master of the art would dare to attempt so hazardous a feat. 
It will be seen that the error only tends to perpetuate itself. 
Just as a rifle-ball that misses a target by a few inches at a 
distance of a hundred yards will miss it by many yards at ten 
times that distance, so an error of a foot at the first trapeze 
will increase to a yard at the second. 

The effect ot the second mistake, namely, an error in point 
of time, is equally disagreeable. You meet the second trapeze 
too soon, and the fault instantly makes itself felt by the blow 
of the bar against the hands, and the succeeding jerk, which 
seems to dislocate half the joints in the body. Your feet get 
in advance of your hands; you make a frantic effort to reco- 
ver the lost force; you catch the next bar; you reach the little 
perch from which you started, and you flatter yourself that 
7 have just managed to smoothe over the difficulty. Vain 

ope. No sooner have your feet touched the perch, and you 

ive the little sway that brings you upright, than you gently 
tip over forward, and away you go again, on a palpably boot- 
less errand. There is no help for it, and the only plan is then 
to accept the ition like a man, come to the ground, remount 
the perch, and start afresh. 

It is a glorious exercise, this trapeze. There is nothing like 
it in gymnastics for fascination or usefulness. The mystery 
seizes its votaries heart and soul and enlists them for ever in 
its service, from which no deserters ever abscond, against 
which no traitors ever turn. I know of few sensations more 
soul-stirring than the exultant feeling of freedom which pulses 
through the frame as one sweeps through the air and hears the 
wind rush by. Then, to hurl oneself through space, to feel 
perfectly safe whether suspended by the hands or legs, whe- 
ther swinging at full length, or gathered up into an undistin- 

) guishable bundle of arms and legs, is a sensation that is worth 
ling. Accomplished swimmers partake of a similar feeling 
of elation, when tossing upon the lofty waves, lying coolly as 
the rolling billows raise their recumbent bodies Alok or lower 
them gently into the watery valleys, where nothing is to be 
seen but water around and sky above, and yet enjoying the 
sense that they are in perfect safety, and that they are masters 
. wy aed } i includi 
ave t almost every gymnastic apparatus, includin 
the slack and tight ropes, now euphuistically called by Frenelt 
titles, and am of opinion that the trapeze is superior to them 
all for the many merits which it combines. It develops exact! 
the very muscles in which we, as a nation, are deficient, namely, 
those of the chest and loins, and imparts a strength that can 
be obtained in no other manner. Let a man, no matter how 
powerful his musular s , be put on a trapeze for the first 
time, and set off swinging, or even allowed to hang motionless, 
and then told to bring his feet over the bar, he will find the 
apparently simple task as practically impossible as jumping 
over the moon. He will kick and plunge about like a drown- 
ing man, will get very red in the face, and make himself an 
altogether ridiculous object: every plunge will only serve to 
exhaust his failing powers, and in a very short time he will be 
forced to loosen his hold. 

Now, there are continually cases where the simple ability 
to raise the feet to the level of the hands, or to hang by the 
finger-tips, will save a man’s life, and possibl through bita the 
lives of many others. In modern houses stair-cases are 
mere fire-traps, and are built as if for the express purpose of 

mes through the house in the quickest way, and 

debarring the inmates from their ordinary mode of 

escape, Most men, on finding their egress by the stairs cut off 
by a body of es flame, would either leap out of window 
and fracture their limbs, or perish miserably in the smoke. 
mnast will instinctively put his head out of window 

in the conditions. Should 







































spout within reach, he will descend as easily as down a ladder; 
or should there be a parapet above, he wil! seize it with his 
hands, draw his feet over, and escape to another house, or at 
all events to the side of the house which is yet free from the 
flames. Or he can pass along a ledge only an inch in depth, 
by shifting his hands, and so transfer himself to a friendly 


spout, or traverse the wall until he finds a suitable place on | li 


even such slight advantages as these 
he can suspend himself by his hands for an almost unlimited 
period ; for the power of that enables him to cling to 
the swift-moving trapeze through its wide swing renders the 
suspension of the body a very simple feat ; and if at the same 


which to drop. — 


time he can find a resting-place for a foot, his position will be 
his feet should be higher than his 


Ing 
by his | insteps, or even by a single leg hitched over the 
z He never tecnenes giddy at a height, or at a sudden re- 
versal of attitude, and is happily ignorant of the inconve- 


quite easy, even thou 
head. A trapezist is . 


erfectly indifferent as to the relative 
sition of his head an 


feei, having been accustomed to sw 
bar. 


nience caused by the blood rushing to the head. 

For instruction, the trapeze is unrivalled, as it forces the 
pupil to apply his powers in a proper direction. If, for ex- 
ample, he is beirg taught to deve oP. 
bar and lifting himself until his chin is above his hands, he 
cannot effect the feat eh jerk or a swing, as on a fixed bar, 
for unless the force 
swings away and balks the i lar attempt. If, 
loins and abdominal muscles—pitifully weak in most English- 
men—are to be strengthened, the pupil cannot injure him- 


self by vain plunges with his legs, for no sooner does he 
push his feet forward than he sets the trapeze off into a 


circnlar kind of swing, and down come his feet t the ground. 


When once the course of instruction have been completed, 
at home on his bar, he 


and the gymnast feels himself fairly 
may be assured that he has attained a skill for which he will 
ever feel grateful, and the benefit of which he will never lose. 


Even after long disuse, and in spite of the natural stiffness 
a on by increasing years and a sedentary life, the power 


ns, though the exercise is not so easy as in the olden 


times, and a swing on the bar produces unpleasant stiffness 
the next morning. I, who write, have learned this fact from | added 
ractical experience. For the space of fourteen years I was 


Seated from gymnastic exercises, and never even saw a tra- 


his chest by grasping the 


exactly perpemiicular, the ree 


vertheless, refused to listen to it. The agitation continued, 
growing to such an extent, that at last the liament of the 
country had to take the subject in hand. The national repre- 
sentation of Lichtenstein,—consisting, in virtue of a Constitu- 
tion granted by the | ey etd John, on November 9, 1818, 
of an Upper and a er House, the former boasting three 

y the clergy; the latter, eleven deputies, 
chosen by all citizens worth two thousand florins, and, as par- 
ticularly ordered by the law, “ not quarrelsome”—assembled 
accordingly in the spring of the present year. Afier some 
warm debates, both Houses resolved to send a deputation to 
Prince John IL, residing at Vienna, and to request his High- 
ness once more, humbly, yet seriously, to leave the distant 


capital, and take up his abode ae own subjects. 

he deputation arrived at Vienna in August last, and was 
received by the Prince with the ae A long 
series of conferences then took in which his Highness 


condescended to explain to his subjects the whole state of the 
question from his own tof view. He showed them, by 
numerous briefs and documents, that he was the sole owner of 
more than a dozen mediatized principalities and lordships of 
t extent, comprising the vast domains of Troppau and 
Lope in Upper Silesia, and immense estates in Moravia, 
making together an area of 2,200 square miles, with a popula- 
tion ,000 souls, and an annual revenue of more than two 
millions of florins. His Highness argued that, as the Princi- 
pality of Lichtenstein was happy in not pogeesniog a budgetat . 
all, and as his aubjects did not think it worth while to pay him 
for the trouble of governing them, they could have no claim 
upon his place of sojourn ; and the Prince wound up his state- 
ment by appealing to the good sense of the deputies, and leav- 
ing it to them whether it would be fair to persuade him to re- 
side at the haunted old castle of his ancestors, instead of in 
lively Vienna, so near his vast domains and his really profit- 
able tenants. The arguments were too strong not to convince 
the deputation, the members of which at length returned to 
Lichtenstein, to report to the Peers and Commons of the realm. 
New di ions ensued, the upshot of which was an unani- 
mous resolution of the two Houses to elaborate a new consti- 
tution, in conformity with the spirit of the age; to which was 
a request to John II. to build himself a new royal 
residence at Vaduz—at his own expense, of course—and to re- 
side therein during at least part of the year. In face of such 


, except at a circus. Yet, upon returning into a country ——o and seeing the reasonableness of both demands, 
Fite I hung an extemporised t on the branch of a tree,| with the imminent danger before him of losing his popularity, 
and was surprised to find that t could twist about the bar as | his Highness conf to the expressed wish of his subjects, 


in the days of yore, though with a little more expenditure of 
labour, = could a by a single leg with perfect confi- 
by a backward somer- 
f course I must not be under- 


dence, and fling myself to the d 
sault with ease and certainty. 


stood to imply that ordinary pupils should be taught to per- 


form the daring and difficult feats which are achieved by pro- 
fessional acrobats, whose whole lives are devoted to muscular 
development. But a good steady working mind requires a 
body for its lodgment, and the intellect is not only 

ie but is keener aid brighter when the body is in 
a blessing which now seldom falls to the lot 


healthy 
more end’ i 1 
thorough h : 
of those whose work is of the brain undul 
hands. The present writer owes all his 


roken down 
strong to bear the freest nse 


es 


THE HAPPIEST LAND IN EUROPE. 


the Pennian Alps, in wondrous romantic scenery, lies a coun- 
try which may well be called the happiest in Europe. 


bureaucracy, no prime ministers, and no income-tax collec- 


them, who drowned himself, years ago, in a fit of ennui ; and 


is set down on tne ma 


ordinary count 
‘Lichtenstein. In the dull books of geography 


Principality of 


which profess to sketch the earth and the fulness thereof, the 
Lichtenstein is described as an independent State of 
South Germany, having an area of forty-two and a half square 


land 


miles, a 
tingent 

Teutonic Confederation. The most recent investigations have 
shown, however, that these statistics are very nearly fabulous. 


ulation of 7,818 inhabitants, and furnishing «a con- 


Lichtenstein is certainly quite an independent country among 


the States of the world; but its popalation is proved to con- 


more than of the 

of ics h which he passed Sd which iver he 
nastics through which he , and w , after he 

had ‘ ogame mental exertion and fallen 
into a habit of annual fever, gave him back his body and mind 


On the right bank of the Rhine, surrounded by the spurs of 


Itisa 
monarchy, yet has no budget, no public debt, no standing 
army, no costly navy, no beggars, no bishops, no nobles, no 


tors. The people of this felicitous realm live in peace and 
contentment, for there never was more than one lawyer among 


most of them grew to a hale old age, out of sheer ignorance 


and for want of doctors. The name under which this extra- 
of the world, is the 


of fifty-five men and one drummer to the army of the 


and, while sending an architect to Vaduz, at the same time ap- 
proved the proposed national Charter of Lichtenstein. The 
new constitutiop came into force on the 15th of October last, 
and is held to be, by German politicians, the most perfect in 
the whole world. 

The preamble of the new Charter recites that the people of 
Lichtenstein are determined to = the liberty and inde- 
pendence of their country, and will obey no laws but those 
made by their own representatives, in Parliament assembled. 
Thisis a thrust at Austria, who is believed to have iufluenced 
the actions of the legitimate sovereign for some considerable 
time. To prevent all recurrence of foreign control, the prince 
for the future must either reside personally in the country, or, 
during his absence, appoint a governor-general, in whose 
hands the whole executive force is . The legislative 

wer is to be, as before, entirely in the hands of the national 

rliament; but with this important alteration, that there 
will be only one House of Representatives, consisting of fifigen 
members, three to be chosen by the reigning prince 
and the other twelve by the people, in public election. 
The property qualifications for voting are considerably re- 
a : but the old condition concerning quarrelsomeness re- 
mains intact, and is to be more strictly enforced than ever. 
Moreover, every man who goes to the poll has to give proof 
that he can veal and write, and has received otherwise a fair 
education, and no person is admitted whose reputation is not 
satisfactory in the opinion of twelve of his neighbours. The 
Parliamcut thus formed must assemble at least once a 
year; but it Di | sit oftener, according to the necessities of 
the country. All high functions, that of the sovereign inclu- 
ded, are to be as before, with the exception of the 
post of Governor-General, to which is allowéd the handsome 
stipend of six hundred florins, or £60 per annum. Lastly, it 
is provided that there shall be no taxes imposed upon the peo- 
ple otherwise than by a vote of three-fourths of the national 
representatives in two successive parliaments, the second of 
them expressly elected for this Bl ans To conform to the 
requirements of the German ederation, of which Lich- 
tenstein is proud to be a member, the fifty-five fighting men 
with the drummer, which the Principality has to contribute 
to the Teutonic army of reserve, ate henceforth honestly to 
be kept ready, not merely on paper, but in blue and scarlet 


sist of but 7,150 souls, while, owing to treacherous move-! reality. They are all to be volunteers, however, to prevent 
ments of the old river Rhine, the area of the monarchy cannot | even the shadow of making inroad into the happy 
be admitted to be more than thirty-nine and three-quarters | land of Lichtenstein. 

uare miles, English measure. As to the Germanic army of| The publication of constitution of Lichtenstein, little 
fifty-five men, it never existed but on paper, and even the soli-| more than a week a; made an immense sensation in 


rummer must be declared, after deep critical researches, 


tary d 
to be an grant a myth as the sea-serpent. The false rumour 


of the army with the drummer probably arose from the fact 
of the soverei 
who were fond of 
the metropolis of Lichtenstein, during the occasional sojourn 
of Prince John. This tem: residence has recently be- 
come a notable matter in the history of Lichtenstein ; for it 
occasioned a revolution in the happy little Principality not 


y | many weeks ago, and brought into existence the newest con- 


stitution in reper cy 

The people of Lichtenstein declare that they are fond of 
their sovereign, and it must be said that they have oer rea- 
son to be so. They do not pay him a single farthing in the 
way of civil-list, or any other kind of income; but t ex 
pect him to spend a share of his private property within 
the realm over which he has the honour to rule. On a lofty 


rock on the right bank of the Rhine, high above the city of 


Vaduz, stands the old Castle of Lichtenstein, somewhat in 
ruins in the upper part, but still habitable in the lower; and 
it has always been the earnest desire of the subjects of the 
now reigning Prince, John IT., that he should in this 
mansion as all his ancestors did. His Highness, a young man 
of only twenty-two, gay and unmarried, refused to accede to 
his ig that he had a right to spend his money 


= 


‘ ever , out o1 
subjects, John II. expressed his willingness 
score and footmen for a month or two in the 
to undred 





possessing some three-score livery servants, 
g the streets of the city of Vaduz, 


- | stein co! 


uest, 
where he liked. Besides, he maintained that the old castle of 


that is 
ereiga | remaise more tan ever the happiest tand ia 


Germany, which, as ” well known, is just now Jabouring un- 
der rather severe constitutional trials. The subjects of King 


William L, in cular, look with envious eye upon the 
charter granted by Prince John IT., and many of them seem 
not indisposed to clamour for something similar in their own 


country. Bat what appears to give supreme satisfaction to 
the Germans of all nationalities, from Reuss-Schleiz-Greiz 
. seocmsar ee rece tabaietteed te tee oterioe voy ra 
system at present inaugurated in t it ich- 
tenstein. In the whole of the thirty States of the Confeders. 
tion, without exception, the Cham of Lords seem to have 
proved failures ; in some instances to such a di that even 
the sovereign and his ministers wished to get rid of them as 
an aaron nuisance. The new principle of the Lichten- 
tution, therefore, which gives to the monarch the 
ita of sa upper cheuber of tegisutare, is colociased to gus 
of an upper o! , ated to gain 

the assent of not a few among the most liberal rulers of Ger. 
many. Prince John II., of the House of Este—the same house 
from which our own Royal family trace their descent—has 
already worthily “4 vy the exercise of his new political privi- 
lege. Before even of bis principality have chosen 
their twelve ves he had named the three parr 
which the constitution left to him. e trio 


a man well known 
t li attain- 


Lichtenstein,” exclaims 
ng constitution and these 
is very earvereen, Ss eats, and 

not without s shade of ess ; but 

extremely serious and 
that Lichtenstein 

Burope.— London 
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to both those countries from| same period were: for congressio: execu- | territory has been d and a severe loss 
THE PRESIDENT'’S MESSAGE. the United States. The new commercial treaty | tive, and judicial p Ss, see, sons, has been sustained by the destruction of pro- 
— between the United States and the Sultan of Tur-| for foreign’ intercourse, $1, 389,710.35; _ for | . The people of that state manifest much 
Faviow- Crrizeys or raz Senate asp House or | key has been carried into ati A | ses, including the mints, | a for the removal of the tribes beyond the 
Representatives: Since your last annual assem- | cial and consular treaty has been ne; , Sub- | loans, postoffice deficiencies, collection of ee sean against future 
bling another year of bealth and bountiful har- | ject to the Senate’s consent, with Li and a/nue, and other like ¢ $14,129,771.50; for | hostilities. The er of Indian Aflairs 
vests and while it has not pleased the | similar negotiation is now pending with the Re- | ex under the Interior $3,102,- | will furnisa full details. I submit for your es- 
Almighty to bless us with a return of peace, we age of Hoyt A considerable improvement of ‘9a 63, under the War Department, gone, 268)- | pecial consideration whether our Indian system 
can but press on, guided > best light He commerce is ex to re- 407.36; under the Navy 4 ag $42, 674, - | shall not be remodelled. ise and good 
gives us, trusting that in own good time andj|sult from these measures. r relations | 569.69; for interest’ on the publie debt, | men are impressed with the belief that this can 
wise way all will be well. with Great Britain, France, Spain, Portugal, | $13,190,324.45; and for the  vayment/be profitably done. I submit a statement of the 
co ndence touching foreign affairs, Russia, Prussia, Deamark, Sweden, and Austria, |of the public debt, including reim- opera ne. J of the commissioners, which shows 
which has place during the last year, is the Netherlands, Italy, Rome, and the other Bu- | b t of t and redemp- | the progress that has been made in the enterprise 
herewith submitted in visual com ce with scpeengetee remain undisturbed. Very favor-| tions, $96,096, 922. 09; making an aggregate of | of co the Pacific and this sug- 
a request to that effect, made ty ine House of able relations also continue to be maintained with | $570, 841,700.25, and leaving a balance in the the ear completion of the road and also 
presentatives near the close of the last session > , China, and Japan. During the | Treasury on the first day of July, 1862, of $13,- | the favorable action of Congress upon the pro- 
of Congress. If the dition of our relati last year there has not only been mo change of | 043,546.81. It should be observed that the sum | jects now pending before them for enlarging the 
with other nations is less ‘ our previous relations with the independent states | of $96,096, 922.09, e ded b 





| of b friendl eaceakioe ot hn pablic|| lillecka, as being of vital end sala taemnaiee 
than it has usually been at former ofour own continent, but more fri sentiments | ments and mption the ic as vital an ly inc 
certainly more satisfactory than a Lotion 20 un. | than have heretofore existed, are believed to be | debt, being etd chet ae “Dene importanee to the whole nation, and to 
i are mi ly rtained by these ighb Some pant pan | be properly —— = the ante se = D 
have apprehended. In the month of Progress are so intimately connec ith our ™ ipts penditures, ving (epee purpose having pre- 
jan an some grounds to expect that —— own. This statement especially applies to Mer. | actual receipts for the year $487, 788,824.97, and | pared and laid before you at an early day some 
time powers, which, at the beginning of our do- | !€°; Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Peru, and | the expenditures, 4, 744, 788.16. Other infor- ting and valuable statistical on 
mestic difficulties, so i and unnecessarily Chili. The commission under the convention | mation on the subject of the finances will be Se The military and commercial 
as we thi recognized insurgents as | With the Republic of New Grenada closed | found in the report of the Secretary of the | importance of e the Illinois and 
belligerent, would soon reeede from that position, its session without having sudited and| Treasury, to whose statement and views | Canal and improving the Illinois river is present- 
which has proved only less injurious to them passed upon ail the claims which|I invite your most candid and considerate | ed in the report of Webster to the Secretary 
selves than to our own country. But the tempo- | W¢Pe submitted to it. A proposition is pending | attention. " The reports cf the Secretaries of the | of War, now transmitted to Congress. I re- 
rary reverses which aed befel the nationa- | t° Tevive the convention, that it may be able to | Navy and War are with transmitted. These | spectfully ask attention to it. 
arms, and whieh were exaggerated by our own do more complete justice. The commission be-| reports, though lengthy, are scarcely more than| To carry out the provisions of the act of Con- 
disloyal citizens abroad, have hitherto delayed tween the United States and the Republic of Cos- | brief abstracts of the very and extensi of 15th of May last, 1 have caused the 
that act of simple justice. ta Rica has completed its and ti and operati g' epartment of Agriculture of the United 
The civil war which has so radi changed submitted its report. 1 have favored the| these Departments. Nor could I give a summa-|State to be organized. The comm‘ssion- 
for the t the ti wed babiteaf the provect for connecting the United States with | ry of them here upon any principle which would|ecr informs us _ that, within the eriod 
Amer.can people has necessarily di urope by an Atlantic telegraph, and a similar | admit of its being much f seven than the reports | of afew months, this department has established 
social ti and affected v the | Project to extend the telegraph from San Fran- | th Ives. I therefore content myself with laying | an extensive system of correspondence and ex- 
prosperity of the nations with which we have Cisco to connect by a Pacific telegraph with the | the reports before you, and asking your attention to changes, both at home and abroad, which prom- 
carried on @ commerce that has heen steadily wire which is being extended across the Russian | them. ises to effect highly beneficial results in the 
increasing a a period of half a ba wy It gave me pleasure to report a decided im- | development of a correct knowledge of recent im- 
century. It at the ssme time territories of the United States with unim- | provement in the financial condition of the Post- | provements in agriculture, in the introductions of 
poe political ambitions and apprehensions t P have ined undisturbed by | office Department as compared with several | new products, and in the collection of pe 
which have Produced a agitation e civil war, and they are exhibiting such evi-| preceding years. The somnate for the fiscal | cultural statistics of the different states; also 
throughout the civilized In this unusual | 2e2¢e of prosperity as justifies an expectation, | year 186], amounted to €8,349,296.40, which em- | it will soon be prepared to distribute y seeds, 
ce we bave forb from ing pert in that some of m will soon be in a condition to | braced the revenue from all the states of the | cereals, plan eek cueing Con tne eT, 
any controver8y between foreign states and be- Sp mecngamioad on stokes, ond be constitutionally | Union for three-quarters of that year, Not-|lished and liberally much valuable 
tween parties 82d factions in such states. We i into the Federal Unien. The immense | withstanding the cessation of revenue from | information, in anticipation of a more elaborate 
have attempted 20 p dism and acknow- | ™imeral resources of some of those territories|the so-called seceded states during the last | report, which will in due 
ledged no revolution ; we have left to every | Cusht to 
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ished, em- 
bedeveloped as rapidly as possible. Every | fiscal year. The increase of the corres - | bracing some valusble tests in chemical science 


PwSetTeeeangrrrreremv”*:? *~ — 


nation the exclusive conduct and manage step in that direction, would have a Lew g , ence of the loyal states has been nt 


of its own affairs. Our struggle nan een, of improve the revenues of the goverument 


course, contemplated by foreign nations with ref. | Minish the burdens of the people. Itis worthy | year of $8,299, 820.90, ae 
ts 


erence less to iis own meri toits supposed of your serious consideration whether some extra- | less than was 


now in progress in the labratory. The creation 
to produce @ revenue during the same | ofthisd ment was for the more immediate ben- 
only $50,000 | efit of a class of our most valuable citizens 

from _ all | and I trust that the liberal basis upon which it 


shed alineta. andl 0 measures to promote that end cannot be | the states of the Union d the previous|has been organized will not only meet your 
=e oven Senageseted eee and he aanaaanan sdopted. The a which suggests itself as| year. The expenditures show a more favor- | approbation, but that it will realise at no distant 
thalan ae t on the . of this a no most likely to be effective is a scientific explora- | able result. amount expended in 1861 was | day all the anticipations of its most san- 
events on aaa in A os ; tion of the mineral ions in these territories | $13,606,759.11. For the last year the amount e friends, and become the fruitful source of 

The treaty with Guest Britain for the suppres |Witt, @ view to the publication of its| has been reduced to $11,186, $64.18, showing a| advantage to all our On the twenty- 
é 7 , Oral —_ teats hen pee es results at home and in foreign countries—results | decrease of about $2, 481,000 in the expenditures | second day of > ae ye last a on 
opetaiien talise exdlapengnea a complete sup. | Wbich cannot fail to be auspicious. The condi- | As com with the clamation was issued by the Executive, 
cess. It is an occasion of special pleasure to ac- | {10D of the finances will claim your most 


‘ , diligent é 
knowledge that the execution of it on the part of consideration. The vast expenditures incident | The deficiency in the d 
her majesty’s government has been marked with 
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izens. . 

om conpeation Noy 3 Hanover for the ae fally maint 
of the stadt dues been carried into effect |), : a dishursemente int 
under the act of Congress for that p: " » andi the made; theta ne 
blockade of 8,000 miles of sea coast ould not 


tude and certainty unusual in similar|tion of mail service in 
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precedi: ear, about 
$3, 750, 000, as vith the fecal year 1860. 8 copy 
epartment for the previous | cordance with 
to the military and naval operations required | year was $4,551, 966.98. For the last fiscal co 
7 . A bith i in part , 
hts of their land loyal cit- | D8¥° erto been met with a prompti- | ble results are pa pm - the cessa 


economy. 
be sepenaenp-op ip augmented forces now in the tal service, it is belived, has also been much 
Siichet endl ¥ as field, your best reflections as to | improved. The Postmaster General 


the | durability. 


the 


: : year | cond paragraph of th Ge | sew cepeetaey 
a jealous respect for the authority of the United for the suppression of the rebellion | it was reduced to $2,112, 814.57. These favora- recall your attention to what may be ca! 
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eration cometh, ee, ae sbideth for 


of which is herewith submitted. In ac- 


ted Emancipation,, —a nation may be 
said to consist of its territory, its people, and its 
es, and —- public credit has been| tionary states, and in part casual! | laws. 


to a 
of the war, ree he wey Livy SS vetena 7 The territory is the only part which is of certain 


away and enother 


also opened 
= . the best modes of providing the necessary |a co’ through the Department of | ever. It is of importance 
of great commercial activity like the present) povenue without injury RO bemene end with the State with foreign gore a con- | to duly and ertimate 
—. committing occasional  mistake®, | least possible burdens upon labor. The suspen | vention of po representatives, pur- | this reve part. That portion of the eaith’s 
ond, indicting unintentional injuries upon | sion of specie payments by the banks soon cfter| pose of simplifying the rates ned and 
reign nations and = their 
an’ 


A civil war occurring in a co oy pro; 
ers reside and carry on trade u treaty stipu- | In no other way could the of the tro d | adopted citizens and 
lations, is necessarily fruitful of complaints of the ~4 7 

violstion of neutral rights. All euch collisions | “2 sntiafeetion of ~4 


tend to excite misapprehensions, and ibly to wombcally ain 
prclase aateal fon : , possibly tagisiatice of Con; securing the receivability lies have been 





to our of one national 


entertained | its variety of 
are of advan’ 


of surface which is ow inhabited by the 

 fonelgn | ; of the United States, is well to be 
here foreign- | 17? Commancomant of wer laws ccanee, made | pega al SS waniie Se nai. e tates, ee eian om 
the commercial interests fa Soe Sa - I aad 


climate and 


in the age for one people, what- 


= as 4 & 1 aa re. be apn. Lace magrte Steam 
- notes ternal duties, to the suggestions ‘ostmaster jegral have brought 
which have ® common interest in making theme ‘legal tender’ for other debte, Generel in his report regpecting the further oe Eres cvemengeeoubuantin betes 
poo of tei ~ i aay ia has made them waiversal currency, and has satis- | legislation noquived, in his opinion, bs Sing ve ; san 
a sible b at i i Taints os. at least, and for the time, the long- ad e@ postal service. Inaugural Address I briefly pointed 

w a ve 


e benefit of 
, oa comp want an uniform circulating medium, of the Interior reports as follows in re | the total 
been presented b: powers. ‘ thereb people immense 
There is, however, a large and pminvon B num- | Bs: to ae - ~ 





In cach cane it hes been kindly. siesived, bet| ones ee ee 


wacy 


of disunion as a remedy for 


gard to lands: the differences be eon Daperne of Me two oe 
sums in di ts and exchang ‘*The public lands have ceased to be a source | tions. theo See w I cannot im- 
ber of doubtful cases, upon which the govern-| 4 return to specie payments, however, at the | of revenue. From the Ist July, 1861, to the 30th | prove, and whicb, beg to. “One 
ment is unable to agree witk the governments | earliest period compatable with due regard to all Spnaine 1862, the entire cash receipts from the eatin oh cae oo Irae aint right, and 
whose protection is demanded by the claimants. | interests, should ever be kept in view. | sale of lands were $187,476.26, a sum much less | ought to be while the other it 
There are, moreover, many cases in which the| Fiyctuations in the value of currency are al- | than thee of our land during the is wrong, and ought not to be This is 
United States or their citizens suffer wrongs from | ways injurious, and to Tedues these fivcuatiors same period. The Homestead ’ will | the only substantial dispute. fugitive 
the naval or military authorities of foreign nations, | to the lowest possible point, will always be alead- | take on the first of January’ next, offers | clause of the Constitution and the law ode 3 
which the governments of these states are not at | ing purpose in wise legislation. such inducements to settiers that sales | pression of the African slave trade -are each 
once pre} to redress. 2 tase guapeeed Gonvertibiin and conver-| for cash cannot be expected to an extent suf- | well enforced as any law can ever be ina 
some of the foreign states thus int mutual | tibility into coin, is generally acknowledgedto be| ficient to meet the e s of the | community moral sense of the peo- 
conventions to examine adjust such com- | the deat and surest against them, and it isextreme- | General Land Office, and the cost of surveying and Re imperfectly supports the law itself, 
plaints. This Pe mar has been made espe-| |y doubtful whether a circulation of United States | bringing the land into market. The discrepancy body of the le abide by the 
cially to Great Britain, to Franee, to Spain, and | notes, payable in coin, and sufficiently for | between the sum here stated as arising from the in cases, and aiew 
to Prussia. eon ho. pommanents use- | sales of the public lands, and 
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has not yet been formally adapead fully, and safely maintained. there then any | from the same source as 


deem it | other mode in which the necessary vision for Department, arises, as | unde’ 
my duty to recommend an Part Admiral P- | ‘22 Pablic wants can be mede, and the great| fort that the periods of time, thoogh 


of the owners of the N a 
Tordens Riola, whick 4 in May, 1861, — . wate ene uniform currency se-| were not really coincident 
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which promises so cer- | point, the including 
prevented by the commander of the block-| tain results, and at the same time so unobjection- voabhe ren, chick bod 


ading foree off Charleston from leaving 
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able, as the ization of ing associations | ported from the Interior, all by 
that port with cargo, notwithstanding wail in the not 
aaa he hoetly before t under a general ect of Congress, overreach the sum derived from the 
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acts ol ngress. er parties at 
abroad, ant fon ee ee 
u patriotic considerations, 
fenced by philanthropic sentiments, 
— si r measures, while, on 
and, several of the Spanish-American 
lics have protested against the sendin 
= colonies to their — a . 
nder these circumstances be greatly improved, and the negotiation of new 
to move any such colony to any state loans greatly feciliteted by the steady, market 
first obtaining the consent of its government, | demand for government bonds, which the ad 
with an agreement on its part to receive and pro- | tion of the proposed system, would create. It 
tect sach in all S an ad¢ ion of the 
and I have at 
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But thereis another difficulty. The great interior 
region bounded east by the Alleghanies, north by 
the British ions, west by the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and s@uth by the line elon which the cul- 
ture of corn and cotton meets, which includes 
part of Vi 


rginia, part of Tennessee, all of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio —g he 5 Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, owa, Mi and the ter- 
ritories of Dakotah, Nebraska, and part oot 


vented by any political folly or mis- 
take. It contains more than one-third of the 
country owned by the United Stee, come 
more ano willen of square miles; once h 


speaking, it isthe great body of the republic. 
other are but marginal borders to it, 
Rock tals ihe Paid being the deepest 
ntains to ic e 
and chs the richest in undeveloped resources. In 
the ion of provisions, grains, grasses, and 
allw > them, this great interior re- 
gion is rally one of the most important in the 
world. Aone from Se, entiewen the 9 
roportion o e which has as yet D 
F t into cultivation, and also the large and 
ly increasing amount of its products, 
and we shall be overwhelmed with the magnitude 
of the prospect ted; and yet this region has 
no a ~~~ no ocean etn pe a 
part of one nation, its ie now 
and may forever find, thas, wap to Europe 
by New-York, to South America and 
Africa by New Orleans, and to Asia 
by San Francisco. But sep our 
country into two nations, as igned by the 
poeseme rebellion, and every man of this great in- 
ior region is thereby cut off from some one or 
more of those outlets, not perhaps by a physical 
barrier, but by embarrassing onerous trade 
pe And this is true wherever a dividing 
or boundary line may be fixed. Place it between 
the now free and slave country, or place it 
south of Kentucky, or north of Ohio, 
and still the truth remains that none south of it 
can trade to any port or place north of it, and 
none north of it can trade to any port or place 
south of it, except upon terms dictated by a 
ernment to th 


ing west from the 





em. These ou . 


south are  ndispensable to 


through them to the at qutside world. 
They, too, and each of them, must have 
access to 8 of est. 





fe sprung not 
not from the we 


where their 


le of time should 
satbieotion “The “tie “th 


will deprecate the length of 
that it gives too little to the now li 
But it really gives them much. 
from the vagrant destitution which must ly 

es 


of en 


rospect of e 


attend immediate emancipation in ti 
| he ——_ are 
and it gives inspiriti 
hy shall be free fom The 
each state choosing to act under it to abolish 


very 
assurance 


mitigate their dis- 


both races 
it; 


bitual ,. of thought will be disturbed by 
the measure, will pare Spamad awa: 
ion. They never see it. 


before its 
Another 


mancipation, but 
time. They will feel 
iving slaves. 
It saves them 


their 
lan leaves 


slavery now or at the end of the century, 


or at 
degrees 


sation 


it. This, it 


nomical is certain 
eke 


xtending 

any pant of Be posted, pe i 
to proceed alike. It also provi for comper- | this 
and generally the mode of pen me 

i must further 
mitigate the dissatisfaction of those who favor 
perpetual slavery, and especially of those who 
are to receive compensation. Doubtless some of 
those who are to pay and not to receive will ob- 
ject, yet that the measure is both just and eco- 


would seem, 





The liberation of the slaves is the destruction of 

roperty acquired by descent or by 

, the same as any other 

It is no less true for having 
the pees of the South are no 

for the original introduction of this 

que De perpen of So Term. and whe: 
h A ow h teati 41 we 


y 


been often said that 


responsible 


nm it re- 


of us 


use—cotton and sugar, and share the pro- 


tinuance. 
pro is to 
tal it be done 


aid, we can 
nion by 


fits of dealing in them, it ma: 
quite safe to sa 
been more responsi 


that the 


or money 


not be 
uth has 


than the North for its con- | pe 
If, then, fora common object, this 


it not just 


be 
at a common charge? And 
if with less money, 


more easily 


e the benefits of the 
than 


we can 


by the war alone, is it not also economical to do it? 


-| Let us consider it, then. Let us ascertain the 


sum we heve expended in the war since compen- 


and consider w 
been 
some of 


would save 
would be a 


ary for “Com 


sated emancipation was pro’ last March 
i hether if that measure had 
mptly accepted 
slave states, the same sum would not 
have done more to close the than 
bas erwise done. 
money, 


and in 
t and 


measure. Certainly it is not so easy to pa: 
thing as it is to pay nothing; but it 
pay large sum than it is to Pay 
it easier to pay any sum, w 
than it is to pay it before we are w 
wires them at once; the sum neces- 
de cmw fmt - a di 


would be but it would wire no read 
There pe en Tone tan the cnnndign. 


ya 
no 
able. 


by even 


If so, the measure 


view 
some- 
is easier to 


ween 


— not from our - here ms tem ipa; 
is BO i it wo multi- | tion i ight not, 
ply and not mi i iy weald close the end of 
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slavery— but in such a way shall be twice 
soumted for zr 
ticle —. Congress may apprapriate money 
etarwige provide Re = free colored persons 
their own consent, or places without 
the United States. ~~ 


LE 
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EE 
fH 
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ERE: 
Be votic: 


fe 


: 


evils among us. In 
and aptitudes it H 
i In fact 


robabl 
Durden, instead of 
so, but the 


t 

- to contin 
pected ue 

for- | have 


as 
e full. 


the thirty-seven years. At that time we shall 
we 100,000,000 of people to share the 


31,000, 000 as now; and not only 


for a 
Shoat 


of our population may be ex- 


after the period 
our territory will not 


I do not state this inconsiderately. At 


tained on an av. 
sus, in 1790, until 





the same ratio of increase which we have main- 


from our first uational cen- 
of 1860, we should in 1900 


have a population of 108, 208,415; and 
we sot options thet ratid toe bent 
Our abundant room, our broad 





is, - 
continue, it the follo results : 1870, 
SoA ces, Soin ha otk“ 
984, 335 ; wae. 251,680,914. These figures 
show that our coun may be 
as as Le 6) w is, at some 
poin 1920 1980, say about 1925, 


8°! for mere arguments, that time is s 


why greater 
ond that period? 
eed homestead, 





we will reach this, too, if we do not our-! 
selves reli the chances by the folly 
and evils of nion, or by long 


war springing from the only element ‘a 
national dloced among us. while it cannot be | 
foreseen exactly how much one pap cage of | 
secession, breeding lesser ones, itely would 
retard the population, civilization and v: 
no one can doubt that the extent of it would 
very great and injurious. 

The proposed emancipation would shorten the 
war, perpetuate peace, insure this increase of 
population, and proportionately the wealth of the 
country. With this we should pay all the eman- 
cipation would cost, together with our other debts, 
easier than we should pay our other debts without 
it. If we had allowed our old national debt to run at 
6 per centum per annum, simple interest from the 
end of our revolutionary struggle till to-day, 
without paying anything on ei principal or 
interest, each man of us would owe less upon that 
debt now than each man owed upon it then, and 
is because our increase of men through 
the whole period has been than 
6 per centum and has run _ faster 
than the interest upon the debt. Thus time 
alone relieves a debtor nation so long as its popu- 
lation increases faster than unpaid interest ac- 


eumulates. on its debt. This would be no 
excuse for delaying the yment of what 
is justly due, but it s the great 


importance of time in 

the t odvantage of a policy ‘by which we shall 

not have to pay untill we num 

lions. What by a different policy we could have 

to pay now when the number is but thirty-one 
illions. In a word, it shows that a doller will 

be much harder to pay for the war than will bea 


ores ving the national authority throughout 
nion. 

The subject is exclusively in its econ- 
omical aspect. Fre plan would Tac confident, 
secure peace more ly than can ab 
force alone, while it would cost considerable 
amounts and manners of payment, and times of 
Fepment, ond Go cmsaste'worts be easier pai 
— peo pee me , hy Re 

y, solely force. It is most likely—v 

“that it would cost no blood st all. 
permanent constitu- 


of, first, two-thirds of 

three-fourths of the A The re- 

q three-fourths of the states will necessarily 

include seven of the slave states. Their concur- 
if obtained 





dollar for emancipation on the proposed plas. 
And then the latter will cost no blood, 
no us life. It will be a saving of 
both. As to the second article, I think it would 
impracticable to return to bondage the class 
A ey oe contemplated. Some of them 
oubtiess, in the perty sense, belong to loyal 
owners, and ened poovialen is made in this arti- 
cle for compensating such. The third article 
relates to the future of the freed le. 
It does not oblige but merely 
Congress to aid in colonizing such as may con- 
sent. This ought not to be 
objectionable on the one hand or on 
the other, in so much as it comes to 
nothing unless by mutual consent of 
people to be deported and the American 
voters through their representatives in 
I cannot e it better known than it 
that I strongly favor colonization; and yet I wish 
to say there is no objection 


f 


fi 
ui: 


ored ng in the country which is 
largely imaginary, st not sometimes malicious 
It insisted their presence would in- 
Litovers.. If there ever could be proper time 
there ever co a e 

i arcly uot Bow. 

ta ge LT ny, utter noth- 
i for which they would willingly 
be sible ¢ acd eternity 
Is it true, then, that colored people can displace 
any more white labor by being free than remain- 
ing slaves’ If they stay in their old places they 


jostle no white laborers. Ifthey leave their old 


leave them o to white laborers. 
i ap a nor less of it. 


pation even, without pga om would 
probably enhance the w white , and 


ly certain. r is like any other com- 
modity in the market; increase the for 
it and you increase the price of it. 

pupply of black labor by colonizing the black 


; r out of the country, and by precisely so 
a much you increase oo Gnas for and wages 





part to w! — ul labour iuto 
wages of it. Wie deportation even to 8 limited 
extent enhancing wages to white labor is mathe- 
iy Labor is like any other com- 
modity in the market; increase the for it 
d you of it. Reduce the sup- 
ply of black by the black laborers 


people will swarm forth and cover the whole land. 
they not already in the land? Willliberation 
make them any more numerous? Equally distri- 
buted whites of the whole country and 
there w but one colored to seven whites. 
a one in any way greatly disturb 
seven 


There are many communities now having more 


g 


than one free colored person to seven whites, and 
. r r t i evil} strength. A letter from the F 





than I in the conduct of public affairs; yet I trust 
that in view of the great restin, 
upon me, will perceive no want repost 


peal ? Can we, can , by any other 
mi or 80 iy assure these 
vital ? We can succeed only by concert. 
It is “Can auy of us »” but 
‘‘can we all do better?’ is 


, and we must rise with 
our case is new so we must 
anew. We must disenthral 
ourselves, and then we shall save our country. 
Fellow- citizens: We cannot escape history. 
We, of this Congress, will be remembered i 
spite of ourselves. 7 


spare conor snctker ef ws, senusennences 


The fiery trial th which we will light 
us down Seusven@ithaner to tiotuner aie 


a 
: 


We say that we are for the Union. The world 
wi we say this we do know 
that while is 
inion. The world knows we do 
We, even we here, hold 
ity. 


ES 
s 
3 
; 


free- 
the free, honorable alike in what we give 


We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last best 
hope of the \. 
a means may succeed. This could not 


The is erous, just—a 
way which, ‘Ptollowede they weed will forever 
applaud, and God must forever bless. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Wasurnortox, Dec. 1. 


————_~>_- 


AscLePia Corton. samples of 
this cotton have just been received, in Liver- 
pool, by steamer from Quebec, and present 
all the appearance of the finest and softest 
silk. It can be supplied in any quantities at 
4d. per Ib., perhaps 3d., 2d. Far- 
mers say that they could raise half a ton per 
acre of it from the poorest land. It will mix 
admirably with wool or silk, and much im- 
prove the wool in appearance. The stock of 
peal me yields a valuable fibre, which is 

le for whiteness, firmness, and 
ign Office 
informs the Association at Manches- 
ter that ifthe American ports were opened 
immediately the supply could not exceed 
2,000,000 bales. 

This remarkable paragraph appears in the 
Edinburgh Scotsman of November 11th, and, 
strange to say, without note or comment. 


Tue Privce or Waxes’ Estate rx Nor- 
FOLK.—The Prince of Wales has taken 


some of the finest in England. There are 
also 100 acres of wooded land, and £7,000 
a-year from rents, which is secure, as the 
tenants are all respectable and weil off, one 
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To CorREsPponDENTS.—Anglo-American. Your excellent and 
timely letter is received. We regret that it is crowded out to-day. 
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‘The Foreign News. 

Liverpool mails and letters of this day fortnight, the 22nd 
ult., have many salient points, which however may be briefly 
summed up.—Not the least interesting item—though it pro- 
perly belongs to the record of the previous week—regards the 
fresh triumphs of Mr. Whitworth’s guns at Shoeburyness, 
particulars of which are given elsewhere.—Our press, with few 
and unimportant exceptions, among irresponsible organs of 
Opposition, approves the course of the Cabinet in declining 
Louis Napoleon’s proposal to attempt mediation in this coun- 
try. The French papers, on the other hand, save the official 
Moniteur, are angry with us because of this rejection, yet not 
to such degree as to warrant the ridiculous cry got up here 
for the occasion, to the effect that the entente cordiale is broken 
—The probability of Prince Alfred being elected to 
the throne of Greece occupies some attention; we 
can only hope that the event will not be brought 
abont. We have already too many foreign complications 
—The distress among the weavers is aggravated.- Happily, 
efforts to mitigate ii keep pace with the increase. Still, the 
picture presented is harrowing in the extreme, and may well 
stimulate us here to contribute our mite—Austria is repre- 
sented as inclining just now to amnesties and mild measures 
in dealing with political offenders. Russia, especially at War- 
saw, renews the horrors of the old régime.—Denmark, not- 
withstanding the royal alliance in prospect, does not relish 
Lord Russell's views of the interminable Schleswig-Holstein 
difficulty. Great forbearance and discretion will be requisite, 
if future wars among the Baltic nations are to be avoided.— 
Rumours of a projected attempt at assassinating the Emperor 
of the French, which was to have been made on occasion of 
public ceremonies to take place to-morrow in Paris, have 
caused considerable uneasiness. It is to be hoped that the 
police, forwarned, will vindicate their reputation and keep 
his Majesty’s person safe. 

The President's Message. 

Unwilling to break through a custom of forty years’ stand- 
ing, we give up a large space to-day to Mr. Lincoln's Message, 
read to Congress, at the commencement of the Session, on 
Monday last; though we cannot honestly confess that a calm 
perusal of it has left us much wiser as fo the past or much 
more hopetul as to the future. Viewed as a whole, it can 
hardly be termed an important State paper, although sup- 
posed to expound the condition and prospects of the nation 
at a period eminently critical. Such as it is however, it de- 
mands a brief examination, seeing that direct communications 
between the country and the Chief Magistrate are not of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Great Britain is only honoured with specific mention twice, 
which fact might almost be construed into a tacit reproof of 
Mr. Lincoln's fellow-citizens, who are haunted and who lacerate 
themselves with the idea that that terrible power originated 
and is prolonging the war. In the firstinstance, the President 
announces that the treaty for the suppression of the Slave Trade 
is working well; and we own that a momentary feeling of 
gratified surprise flushed over us as the words “ occasion of 
special pleasure” caught our eye in the paragraph under no- 
tice. How instantaneously this passed off, is obvious when 
the cause of his Excellency’s delight becomes apparent. He 
does not rejoice that in one point at least two kindred peoples 
can act harmoniously on behalf of human progress, but that 
her Majesty’s government has exercised “a jealous respect 
for the authority of the U. 8. and the rights of their moral 
and loyal citizens !”"—Girt as he is with gnarled difficulties, we 
do not grudge the President his pl ble emotion, though 
we cannot congratulate ourselves nationally upon the gra- 
ciousness or gracefulness of its expression. Nor, we regret to 
say it, is this cold comfort made more palatable by compli- 
ment or kindliness in the second instance. This occurs in the 
midst of a magnificent vision of the American resources, 
A. D. 1900, when the population is to have reached the exact 
figure 103,208,415, the President and Cabinet officers of that 
day being, we presume, included in the odd 15. It is a grand 
vista, doubtless, down which we are invited to gaze; how un- 
generous of the President to mar our enjoyment of it, by drag- 
ging needlessly in this contemptuous allusion—things would 
be different indeed, “ were our territory as limited as are the 
British isles!’ Is this a chance illustration, or is the official 
mind of Washington possessed by the same Anglophobia that 
perverts the national sentiment elsewhere ? 

But Great Britain is of course included, by name or impli- 
cation, when reference is made to the Maritime Powers and 
to the foreign relations generally of the U.S. These, we are 
told “remain undisturbed,” though we had been informed in 
an earlier paragraph that they are “less gratifying than 
usual,” this intimation being again qualified by the curious 
accompanying remark, that they are “ certainly more satisfac- 
tory than a nation so unhappily distracted as we are might 
reasonably have apprehended.” Mr. Lincoln is not celebrated 
for clearness of style; but, if there be any meaning in words, 
these last may surely be interpreted as signifying that the U. 8. 
have been treated with great forbearance by a power or 
powers thought to be inimical to them. The President's bit 
of candour herein is gratefully acknowledged. Further than 





- | riable friend, the Monroe Doctrine, for once fails to figure in 


































































to contradict himself or complicate his own averments, he 
once more makes a demivolte, and hints causes of complaint 
against foreign nations, which, “even if it were just, 
would certainly be unwise.” And so, by these gentle ups 
and downs, we come to the conclusion that nothing grave con- 
cerning the external relations of the U. S. has been said, for 
the passage regarding the chances of the maritime powers re- 
voking their acknowledgment of the South as a belligerent,as| Nor in civil affairs is much comment demanded. Congress 
“an act of simple justice,” is in truth not worth a reply. has met and heard the President's Message, whereby we trust 
If then this Presidential Message has any mark or significance, | jt was greatly edified. Did the Members, indeed, come up to 
it is by what it does not say. And verily the omissions are | the qualifications that the N. ¥. Times (satirically ?) attaches to 
somewhat strange. No note is made of the late diplomatic| them, we should have faith in their clearing a path through 
correspondence between France and Russia and Great Bri-| all the national embarrassments. “They should be,” says 
tain ; nor in fact is there a syllable to be found touching either | that paper, “not merely giants of intellect, but models of 
on mediation or interference. Chambers of Commerce have | all the godlike virtues”! At any rate, in the House they have 
been half crazed, and all newspaperdom has been thrown into | proved that the Government is well supported, having by a 
a frenzy of indignation, by the doings of the Alabama—not a! vote of §0 to 40 put down an attempt to investigate the system 
whisper as to her existence, her build, her equipment, her | of arbitrary political arrests. 
armament, her destructive cr uises, or as to the responsibility for] Mr. Gideon Welles, Secret y of the Navy, in his Report 
all attaching in a certain quarter. Why, even our old and inva- presented to Congress, has undertaken to be excruciatingly 
severe upon the British government, as regards the oft named 
Alabama. Presenting no new arguments and saying nothing 
that has not been said fifty times before, Mr. Welles’s philip- 
pic is not worth notice. Moreover this is not the first occa- 
sion, on which he has gone out of his way in search of politi- 
cal self-glorification. In the matter of the 7rent he most egre- 
giously committed himself; and the President practically dis- 
avowed the action of the officer whom the Secretary had de- 
lighted to honour. Such another bit of mortification may be 
now in store for Mr. Welles. At least he must argue his case 
very much better than he has done, if he expects to influence 
any but prejudiced minds. Some remarks on two or three 
Colonial notices of this case are in type, but crowded out. 


The Chamber of Commerce and Our Starving Operatives. 

However rash may be at times the political action of the 
mercantile body named above, it is beyond question that not 
a few prominent men in it are princely in their largesses. The 
movement in aid of our suffering weavers, at which we hinted 
in our last issue, has taken form in the shape of a meeting 
held on Thursday, when a Committee for obtaining subscrip- 
tion was nominated, and the first libefal instalment of New 
York charity was announced. Far be from us the ungracious 
task of weighing in the scales of criticism the motives that 
have prompted, and will prompt, some contributors! These 
may be easily divined, and were delicately touched by at 
jeast one speaker on the occasion. It is infinitely more grate- 
ful to record the effects produced by this sudden impulse of 
benevolence ; and, judging from the.qtart, the aid lent hence 
will be munificent. The list of immediate contributions 
was opened by an anonymous gift of one thousand barrels of 
flour from one who did not desire that his name should be 
published, but only that the barrels should be branded “Union.” 
The sum of $7,000 was handed over with the donor’s letter. 
Messrs. N. L. & G. Griswold, having a new ship at Boston, of- 
fered her entire capacity, 1800 tons, for carrying to Liverpool 
such supplies as might be forwarded; nor, while declining 
to comment upon the remark made in their letter and com- 
monly repeated, to the effect that these impoverished artisans 
are the only friends of America in England, can we avoid 
noticing with sincerest pleasure the tribute of respect con- 
veyed to our Queen. Messrs. Phelps, Dodge & Co. put down 
their names for $5,000; Mr. J. Taylor Johnston (Secretary) his 
for $2,500: Messrs. Babcock, Bros. & Co., and Capt. C. H 
Marshall, theirs for $2,000 respectively ; while several sums 
of $1,000 and $500 grace the noble list. May it be a long 
one,so as to shame, by its very magnitude, the spirit of 
carping as to its origin! = 

The French Offer of Mediation. 
Notwithstanding every disposition to receive it with meek- 


various parts of the South and West, are from time to time 
paraded in print; but they are not very grave in their issues, 
as may be believed when we cite the “complete Union vic- 
tory” at Cane Hill, Arkansas, in which General Blunt’s divi- 
sion routed 8000 “ rebels,” after several hours’ fight, in which 
60 Confederates were slain! At this rate, the war may last 
many years. 





speech ; and this, though the invasion of Mexico by the French 
is assuming large proportions, political no less than military. 
This total silence, indeed, as regards France—the absolute 
originator of the only openly avowed attempt to intervene in 
the domestic strife of this Republic, and the only patent viola- 
tor of the American dogma just named—can scarcely escape 
remark. Heretofore, the U.S. have had the credit of speak- 
ing plainly—always to England, sometimes even to France. 
Now, the complete avoidance of delicate or dangerous themes 
exhibits so evident a truckling to one formidable potentate, 
that the world at large will consider the mighty to be fallen | 
especially when they bear in mind the menacing attitude to- 
wards Europe, assumed, in his ostentatiously paraded de- 
spatches, by the American Secretary of State, when the present 
Administration came into office. 

Turn we now from foreign to internal relations, on which 
enlightenment were still more desirable ; and on which at least 
one might confidently look for it. Again the reserve is mar- 
vellous. The great civil war, which desolates one section of 
the country and drains the other, is only alluded to, here and 
there, incidentally—at least so far as regards its twelvemonths’ 
progress and its probable issue. The valiantare not thanked; 
the patient are not patted on the back and cheered on to the 
endurance of their burdens. Not a General or Admiral or 
ship or town or battle-field is named. The conscription may 
be carried out here, and fail or be abandoned there; there is 
no mention of it. The Bastiles are partially opened, and po- 
litical prisoners go forth, as they went in, unaccused, untried, 
unacquitted, with the odour of treason about them and the 
ranklings of deep wrong in their hearts: the President says 
never a word. Iron-clads are launched and guns are cast that 
are to crush the South and hold all mankind in awe; they 
thunder not and threaten not in this Message. The quar- 
o> ag rivalries of officers high in command find here no 


It is true, on the other hand, that the two points on which 
Mr. Lincoln discourses with most unction comprise, the one 
the sinews, and the other, according to him, the cause of the 
War. Finance and Slavery are the topics that draw him out, 
the latter especially. What is said of the former may be safely 
left to those who fancy they understand the subject, especially 
since the public eye is turned much more keenly to the action 
of Mr. Chase, than to any advice that Mr. Lincoln may give to 
Congress. We will only say of his proposed plan, that it 
has not much novelty to recommend it, being disapproved in 
advance by many professed financiers.—The same cannot be 
said of the emancipation scheme now propounded as a mode 
of staying the war, obliterating the past, and restoring the 
Union to its pristine and flourishing state. That it would 
have all these magical effects, if adopted, the sanguine and | ness it was absolutely impossible that the proposal of Monsieur 
well-meaning head of the Republic apparently entertains no Drouyn de I’Huys should not slightly disturb 4merican visions 
doubt ; but we believe few will think with him. Briefly, Mr. ofFrench good will. Hence there was manifested for a moment, 


Lincoln suggests an Act of Congress, which should leave the portions press, -Gallican tendenc 
Slave States at liberty, at any time previous to the year 1900, jpegs ae 7 ~ ed 


to abolish the system itself, and to receive compensation at a 
certain rate per head for every negro set free. The choice to 
do or not to do at all, no less than the date in a range of thirty- 
seven years, is left optional on the part of each State, the de- 
tails being so arrang ing to & process not uncommon 
with visionariee—that this compensated emancipation should 
advance pari passu with the country’s swelling population, and 
consequent facilities for paying the cost. Meantime the fa- 
mous Proclamation of September 22 yet remains in force, and 
Mr. Lincoln does not explain how Congress is to legislate and 
the South to be informed and decide on its course during the 
three or four weeks intervening, until all Slaves in “rebel” 
States or parts of States become free by Presidential edict. 
The arguments by which the novelty is commended alike to 
owners, slaves, abolitionists, white labourers, North and 
South, remind us of the old man and his son in Asop’s fable 
endeavouring to please every body, as they took their ass to 
market. Some of the admissions deserve study also, for their 
strange contrast with the policy of the government heretofore. 


The War. 
The record of the week is very unimportant. Notwith- 
standing the change in the command of the Army of the 
Potomac, the autumnal season is pretty well closed, and the 
Confederates have not yet been brought to that expected and 
bit | decisive action, which has been predicted from day to day.— 
A large expedition under General Banks has sailed hence, 


not been trained, as we have been, to bear the chronic burden 
of international contumely. The Courrier therefore, with great 
adroitness and infinite skill, though with very ili success, has 
laboured to show by two leading articles, that we were all 
under a mistake, and that its kind and sympathizing Emperor 
suggested the armistice in the sole hope of re-uniting North 
and South. Such pills, however cleverly gilded, were rather 
hard to swallow. But nothing daunts an American journal- 
ist; and quite unexpectedly the WV. Y. World has come to the 
rescue ot the Courrier, with a very “ reliable” letter from Lon- 
don, exonerating Louis Napoleon from the smallest inclination 
to favour the South, and laying (for the thousandth time) all 
the burden of such a sin at the door of the British Cabinet. 
This is but one more indication of the way the wind blows; 
but the statement is too preposterous to attract the notice of 
the public, or to demand a serious consideration. 
——__=>a——_———_ 
Drama. 

“Some books,”’ said Lord Bacon, “are to be tasted ; others are 
to be chewed.”” The same is true of plays, also; nor is the dis. 
tinction at all indefinite. Those of ripe growth and delicate 
flavour, we taste and enjoy; those of green fibre and insipid 
essence, we gnaw without relish. I note a timely and pertinent 
illustration of this variety. A play to be tasted is “ A Bachelor of 
Arts;” a play to be chewed is “‘ Blondette.”” The former has been 

twice acted, at Waliack’s ; the latter is baving “a run,” at Laura 
Keene’s. 














this, it is hard to go, since, with an almost habitual proneness 


destination unknown.—Operations, that have taken place in| Everybody knows A Bachelor of Arte—at least, everybody might 


to our contemporary the Courrier des Etats Unis, which has - 
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know one, for such bachelors are very plenty. I am one myself— 
as I just now mmember—in common with many good fellows, 
whom may Heaven bless! But everybody does not know—more’s 
the pity—such A Bachelor of Arts as Lester Wallack. The reason 
is, that brilliant gentlemen are not common, either off the stage or 
on it; and Mr. Wallack, in this réle, achieves the perfection of 
brilliancy, thus fulfilling every requirement of the part. A genuine 
triumph—for on him rests the burden of the acting, which, in 
difficult situations, and amid a cross-fire of sparkling dialogue, he 
must bear as if it were no burden at all. We do not analyze the 
sunbeams that warm us; nor is it easy to give specific reasons for 


spontaneous admiration; but it mey,I think, be said with truth |‘ 


that Mr. Wallack’s Harry Jasper exemplifies, to the utmost advan- 
tage, the magnetism of esprit. Elegance, vivacity, wit, humour, sen- 
timert—these are the elements of a performance, in which fine 
mental qualities are harmonized by a fascinating manliness, and 
which, for grace, spirit, and finish, is, beyond comparison, excel- 
lent. They say, deed, that Mr. John Brougham plays this part 
eminently well; but it must indeed be an extraordinary piece of 
acting that surpasses the present personation of Mr. Wallaek. Its 
only blemish comes of the actor’s disposition to preach, in the 
serious passages. Fortunately, but few such passages occur, and 
thus the comedian eclipses the parson, and stands forth, shining 
and glittering, an artist, in being a Bachelor of Arts. 

This comedy has not been acted here before in several years, 
but all readers who remember its plot, will readily appreciate the 
difficulties that beset the leading part. Replying, in half frolic- 
some mood, to an advertisement for a tutor, the gay Harry Jasper 
—dissipated though a gentleman—finds himself, unexpectedly, 
placed in charge of the affairs and the family of his father’s friend. 
He is to mould and fashion a “ green and salad’”’ youth, unmask 
the perfidy of a libertine, and disappoint the schemes of an extor- 
tionate enemy. Harder than either, he is to love a pretty girl, 
without letting her know it. All this he does, being rewarded in 
the end, with approbation and matrimony. A thin and somewhat 
fanciful plot, neither novel nor striking, but worked out with skill, 
embellished with wit, and made the occasion of several good 
sketches of character. Originally, the piece was played in two 
acts, but at Wallack’s, it is tastefully produced in three. There 
are but nine persons, and the cast is perfect. Mr. Thornton is 
played by Mr. Fisher, with all his wonted dignity and ease. An- 
drew Wylie, personated by Mr. Gilbert, is a wheedling rogue of the 
first quality. Old Matthew, a good little part wherewith to test the 
actor’s ingenuity, is made real and amusing by Mr. Holland. Adol- 
phus, the green one, is pictured with delicate touch and true 
colour, byacareful artist, Mr. Floyd. Frederick Adderly, entrusted, 
of course, to Mr, Reynolds, is very neatly performed; though one 
cannot help commiserating an actor whose duty so often calls 
him to entertain “ hellish designs.” The part of William is unim- 
portant. That of Zmma Thornton enables Miss Gannon to as- 
sume the girlish simplicity wherein she delights; while that of 
Mrs. Thornton calls forth the stately grace of Miss Morant, The 
ladies, however, have but little to do. The central figure is 
Harry Jasper, whose presence is the motive and soul of the play, 
and who, in the person of Mr. Wallack, is, like the wine of Mr. 
Hoffman's song, “ sparkling and bright.”’ A better piece of light 
comedy has not lately, if ever, been better acted on the local stage. 
It fulfils expectation, and satisfies taste, with the charm of refined 
pleasure. 

And herein consists the superiority of Wallack’s Theatre—that 
it is invested by an atmosphere of eleg fi t. In- 
delicate scenes are, it is true, sometimes presented, and indelicate 
words spoken, even here. The old comedies—and, for that mat- 
ter, the young ones too—are not wanting in vulgar tints. Butim- 
propriecties, gauzily veiled, seem to be relished rather than dis- 
liked. There are passages in the “School for Scandal,” the 
“Belle’s Stratagem,’’ the ‘Clandestine Marriage,” and many 
other dies produced tly, which pure taste cannot but 
disapprove, but which have aroused no virtuous indignation. We 
are not, however, to give undue importance to trivial blemishes. 
These plays are, in the main, correct; and the line of distinction 
between what is indelicate and what is indecent is rarely, if ever, 
over-stepped on the stage of Wallack’s. Elsewhere, though, it is 
passed with great freedom and frequency. An eloquent and 
spirited writer, the Dramatic editor of the 7ribune, has recently 
insisted that the spectacle of Blondette, at Laura Keene's, violates 
the proprieties. Whether this be so or not, it certainly points a 
contrast, and hence I revert to it here. It isa play “to be 
chewed.” It has no merit save that of scenery—which is true 
of almost all show-pieces—but that scenery is indeed mag- 
nificent. As to its naughtiness—I do not believe that has in- 
jured anybody. What little plot it has seems unobjectionable ; and 
but for a few coarse incidents and speeches—which might as well 

- be dispensed with—it is quite as tame as a sermon by Beecher, and 
much more decent and agreeable. 

Want of space suggests to me that brevity is the soul of con- 
venience as well as wit. It only ins to be ded that Mr. 
Forrest and Miss Heron are prospering on tears, at Niblo’s, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams are waxing fat on laughter, at the 











Winter Garden. Serenely, MERCUTIO. 
Facts aud PHaucies. 


The Colonel Lloyd, whose sudden death at Chester was no- 
ticed in the Aion of last week, was formerly of the Bombay 
Artillery. A provincial paper states that cotton _ 
wild in New Brunswick, as freely as in the Southern States. 
This is great news to be so quietly announced. A Hu- 
mane pee for the — of animals, similar in design 
to that existing in and, has just been organized at 
Lord Monck will be its first c 
Gee is President. It is presumed that the Canadian 
contributions, in aid of the distressed operatives, will amount 
to nearly $100,000. New South Wales has sent £17,000, in 
all, and an — aoe. The University of Oxford ~% vas 
to give £1,000; and that of Cambridge will probably e- 
wise. Dr. V ogel, the African traveller, who had been given 
up as dead, is reported to be a captive of the Sultan of Wadai, 
in Ba: . Charles Reate has written a new play, in 
two acts, the idea being derived from Southey’s ballad of 
“ St. Anne’s Night or the Smugglers of the Abbey.” 

















In consequence 
of garotte, and other, robberies, in London, the police force 
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Hertford, aged 68.—At Thorns Hall, Sedbergh, York- 
Elam, -, Dep.-Lieut. for the Ven mtn ak ded- 
W. Bal i.D. -Gen. of Hospitals.—At the 
ebo . M. Mansell, Capt. R.M.—At his 
, Normenby-park, Lincolnshire, Sir Sheffield, Bt., 
ed 76.—At the Camp, Shorncliffe, F.N. H. Rocke, Esq., Lieut. 
.M.’s 96th Regt.—At Athens, Gen. Theodorak Grivae, aged 62. 
He was a prominent actor in all the disturbances which have agi- 
tated Greece for the last 20 years. He had not given his adhesion 
to the new Provisional Government.—Lieut.-Gen. Eden, Colonel 
of the 50th Regt. 


been aug Punch thinks that a hair-dresser who 
was dum) would be sure to make his fortune. ‘The Boston 
are enthusiastic in praise of Miss Bateman and Mr. E. N. 
th, who are now the shining theatrical stars in that city -—— 
The new Suspension Bridge over the Thames, at Lambeth, has 
been completed and thrown open to the 3. toll being 
ch ; The Chaplain of the U. 8. House of 

tatives, opened the session on Monday with a prayer, in which 
occurs the following sentence: “ We thank thee, O Lord, that 
the le are satisfied with the conservative, but progressive 
conduct of the war!’ The Boston Daily nscript of 
November 26th announced itself as the 10,000th number of 
net Be , Which was started in 1830. It is announced 
that Kossuth, Klapka, and Teleki, are preparing to go to 
Greece, with numerous Hun A m has 
taken place between the Hon. Cecil Forester, M.P., and the 
Hon. Anne Dyce Sombré, widow of the late D. O. Dyce 
Sombré, Esq., and daughter of the late Viscount St. Vincent. 
——— Punch announces that “ Mr. Dion Boucicault, the 
‘sensation’ novelist and ‘author’ of ‘The Collegians, or the 
Colleen Bawn,’ has a new work in the , called ‘ Rienzi, or 

Nydia the Blind Girl.’ The former work has been erroneous! 

attributed to Gerald Griffin, and the latter to Lytton Bulwer. 
“The Woman in White,” by Wilkie Collins, has, it is 


















Appointments. 


E. F. Maitland, Esq., Solicitor General for Scotland, to be a Lord 
of Session, y. Lord Ivory, res. Young, Esq., to be Sol.- 
Gen. for Scotland.—The Earl of Rosse is to be Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin, in the room of the late Lord Pri The 
Lord Justice of Appeal has y retired, that one of the 
great living or ts of science may be elected without 


° > 

or THe Barn.—On the 10th ult. a special Gazette an- 
nounced, in honour of the Prince of Wales coming of age, the pro- 
motion of 2 Generals and 2 Admirals to be G.C.Bs; also of 19 
General officers and 8 Admirals to be K.C.Bs. 

















said, been dramatized for representation on the German stage. Arup. 
Its author, meantime, is reported quite ill, in consequence of} Great Success or WuItTworTH GuNs.—Some very impor- 
exhausting mental labour. 





Thames will shortly be 


tant trials of the new shell invented by Mr. Whitworth were 
crossed by no less than five bridges 


for railways. made on the 13th at Shoeburyness. 





: he shell, it will be re- 
A New Orleans paper says that the corsets worn ro ladies | membered, had already pierced 44-inch plates of iron, with 18 
of that city will bear a monstrous strain, judging from a lady | inches of timber, at 200 yards; a much larger shell was now 


he saw, who was so nearly cut in two, that a man would be 


considered amenable for bigamy should he marry her. 
in thickness, These were bolted on to the usual 18 inches 
Obituary. Donte and backed up with the skin of ¢ iron, and then the 
Tue Last or THE StvaRts—Mrs. Sophia Stewart, the | immensely strong ribs of iron. But then there was a space of 
last of the ancient royal family of Scotland, has just died in | 2ft. 6in. left between this inside of the ship, so to speak, and 
her 91st year. She was descended from Walter, first Baron of | another very strong work cased with iron, supported by iron 


used at 800 yards, against a target made of greater strength 
than any yet experimented upon. The two lower plates were 
full 5 inches thick, the upper one being an old but sound plate 











Badenoch, son of Robert Il. of Scotland. The family conti- 
nued to possess the Barony of Kincardine during ten descents, 
when their land became the p' y of the powerful family 
of Gordon. The celebrated Col. Roy Stewart, the true and 
trusty friend of “ Prince Charlie,” was her grand uncle. Her 
father, James Stewart, alias “ Seumasacacuie,” was ensign in 
the rebel army, and carried one of the standards of his uncle’ 

regiment over the bleak heath of Culloden. 


Tne Marquis or BREADALBANE—The death of this noble- 
man, at Lausanne, in Switzerland, is announced. 

The late Right Hon. John ye Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, Earl of Ormelie, and Baron dalbane, of Taymouth 
Castle, County Perth, in the Peerage of the United Kingdom 
also Earl of Breadalbane and Holland, Viscount of Tay an 
Paintland, Lord Lge loch, Ormelie and Weik, 
ale pone Pasvea ” ae iene of Seve Guts. was = 
only son of Lieut.-Gen. John, first Marquis o poomalbens, y 
Mayy Turner, eldest daughter and co-heir of the late Mr. 
vid Gavin, of Langton, by Lady Elizabeth Maitland. He was 
born in 1796, and married, 1821, Eliza, eldest wey’ Mr. 
George Baillie, of Jerviswood, and sister of the Earl of Had- 
dington, who died in the autumn of the past nce ded a 
short period he, as Lord Glenorchy, represented hire in 
the House of Commons, being elected after the of the 
Reform Bill in 1882. On the death of his fi , in March, 
1834, he succeeded to the titular honours of the family, and 
took his seat in the House of Lords. During the time be was 
in the Lower House, and subsequently in the House of Lords, 
he uniformly supported the Whig Governments. In Scotland 
he was a warm supporter of the Free Church, and was ce- 
a popular.—From Sept., 1848, to March, 1852, the late 
Marquis occupied the high office of Lord Chamberlain of the 

veen’s Household, ard again filled the same office from Jan., 
1858, to Feb., 1858. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Argyllshire 
and Vice-Admiral of the coast cf that county and of the West- 
ern Islands; was Col. of the Argyllshire Militia ; Col.-Commdt. 
of the 2nd Batt. of Perthshire Volunteers; President of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; a Fellow of the 
Society, and an official trustee of the British Museum. 
—The lish honours, in default of issue, becoming extinct, 
the Marquis is suceeeded in the Scottish Peerage by his kins- 
man, the representative of the first Earl of Breadalbane’s uncle, 
Mr. Alexander Gavin Campbell, of Glenfalloch, Perthshire. 
who was born in 1824. 


AN AMERICAN Preress—Elizabeth, Dowager Baroness 
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Stafford, whose death is just announced, was one of three 
American ladies, daughters of Mr. Richard Caton, of Maryland 
all of whom acquired titles by marriage. One that 
eminent scholar and statesman the Marquis Wellesley, another 
the Duke of Leeds, and the lady whose death we record to- 
day married, May 25, 1836, Sir G. W. Jerningham, who in 
1835 had been declared entitled to the ancient barony of Staf- 
ford, which had been under attainder since Viscount Stafford 
was beheaded in 1678. Her ladyship was left a widow in 1851, 
and had no issue. She, like her sisters, was a 
lie. — Globe. 


Lepwie Un tanp.—The last of the Swabian minnesingers 
has just passed away. At the ripe age of 77 Ludwig Uhland 
has died in the city in which he was born, leaving in Tubin 
gen the memory of a good citizen, in Germany the eyample 

| of a pure and genuine patriot, in the world of letters the re- 
;nown of a graceful, careful, and accomplished At an- 
| other time the death of a writer upon whose brows lingered 
the glorious aureola of the age of Goethe would have com- 
manded alike in Europe and America an attention which 
will scarcely be bestowed upon it to-day. Uhland wrote not 
much but well. A single octavo volume of no size is 
the ym ge ee galleon which will bear his name on- 
ward through future years as long as men have ears for the 
music of art and hearts for the of feeling. His earliest 

irations were drawn from romance of the past, which 
he loved with no fantastic and unwholesome passion. In the 
| charming prose-poem of “ Hyperion” Mr. Longfellow has en- 
riched American literature not only with exquisite translations 
{of some of his finest ballads, but with a delicate infusion of 
| the spirit in which those ballads preserve and interpret to 
| modern life, all that is sweetest and most hss ag, er the 
| mouldering beauty of by-gone days. The “Black Knight” 
| and the “Castle by the Sea,” have made the German singer's 
name familiar to A. —— of readers to whom his ~— ey 
language, never or more picturesque than upon ps, 
is an unknown tongue.—NV. ¥. World. 





At Maid-bill, J. D. Strange, Licut. R.A.—At Shirley, Southam 
t.-C ilkins, CB, late Rifle Brigade.—At Cambri 
a breeder 


66, famous as 


Kincardine, who was son of the Earl of Buchan, and Lord of | ribs, 


f- Soi 
3 | 51 The shell was flat headed. 


>| Gren. Gds. 2nd 


upon huge baulks of timber. 

The first shot was made with the large gun forged at Wool- 
wich upon the coil gh plan, rifled with a hexagonal bore, 
the diameter of which is seven inches, as all the Whitworth 
= are; it is called a 120-pounder, but the shells fired were 

50lbs. The weight of the gun is about 7 tons, the charge be- 

bs. of powder. The bursting charges of the shell were 

An important improve- 

ment, however, had been made by Mr. Whitworth, in making 

the centre of the head as hard as the outer edge, and allowing 
it to project a little beyond the peripheral portion. 

The very first shell fired from the full range of 800 yoote 
struck the thickest plate (5 inches), pierced it, completely 
bursting in the passage through, then smashing the wood, and 
tearing through the iron skin, scattered 27 fragments of the 
shell, pieces of the skin, and of the piate in every direction. 
The next shell of the same description struck the thinner 
plate, 44 inches, pierced it, smashed the timber, bulged the 
skin, and broke one of the ribs. To compare the effects, a cast 
iron shot, round headed, was then fired. It did not pierce, 
though it indented the plate, and shook so the whole fabric 
that no less than seven bolts were broken and their heads 
knocked off inside. E one of these would be a destruc- 
tive missile in action. The velocity of this shot was ascer- 
tained by the electric wire apparatus to be 1,260 feet per 
second, being greater than that of the shells by 50 feet per 


A shell of 130 Ibs. was now tried with the same charge of 
powder, and 8 lbs. bursting charge. This was the most suc- 
cessful of all—it went through the 5 inch plate with euse. 
The velocity of this shot was found to be 1,280 feet per 


one, except Mr. Whitworth, was astonished at the 
wer of these shells; indeed, bets were offered 
with considerable confidence that the target would not be 
—_——- at this range, hitherto never dreamt of as practicable 
even flat-headed steel projectiles. But we believe Mr. Whit- 
worth is prepared to go even further than this, and to set a 
gun of his system to pierce plates even 10 inches thick, such 
as are now being made for the American Jronsides on the 
model of the Monitor.— Daily News, 15th ult. 


to Gen. Hay’s annual report of the progress of 
instruction in musketry, just published, it appears that the 1st 
batt. of the 22nd Regt. retains its place at the head of the Army 
as the best shooting batt., and the 2nd batt. occupies the next. 
The next in order of merit are Scots Fusilier Guards 2nd batt., 
Grenadier Guards 1st batt., Lay en 3rd Buffs 2nd batt., 
20th . 2nd batt., Coldstream G 2nd batt., 55th Rest, 
batt., Coldstream Gds. Ist batt., Scots Fusilier 













Gds. 1st batt., Gren. Gds. 8rd batt., and 49th Regt. e are 
pied to see the 100th Canadians so high upon the list. It will 
noted also that the battalions of G 


quartered at Mon- 
treal take rank next to the crack regiment of shots.——Col. 
Gowan, the American Consul at Sebastopol, who so kindly 
took charge of and preserved the graves of British soldiers in 
the Crimea, was, on the 1ith ult.,the guest of the Royal Artil- 
lery officers at their mess-room at Woolwich. Amongst those 
t were Sir R. J. Dacres, commdt.; Col. Bingham, 

. A. G.; Col. Sir David Wood, &. Col. Gowan responded in 


appropriate terms to the expressicns of gratitude tendered for 
Soelenhaned tulle in pro the graves of those who 
fell in action——The Victoria Cross is awarded to a Colour- 


Sergeant and a Private of the 75th ; and to a Corporal and a 
Trumpeter of the 2nd Drag. Gds., for deeds of valour in the 


Indian mutiny. 
Navy. 

That splendid frigate, the Ariadne, 26, Capt. Vansittart, has 
been for some diys in_ this » anchored off Staten Island. 
She is expected %o sail to-day for Fortress Monroe and Ber- 
muda. Vice-Adm §ir A. Milne, in the Wile, 78, with the 

51, 7, and Nimble, 5,sailed from Halifax, 
this day fortnight, for Bermuda ——The U. 8. gun-boat Mohi- 
can has been repairing at St. in the same island. 
——tThe royal yacht in the iterranean, in attend- 
ance on the Prince of Wales and his sister, having broken 
one shaft, was able to steam 9 knots per hour with the other 
one,—— Sultan has the orders for three 
mailed frigates, in order to effect a saving of more than a mil- 
lion sterling. _- 


Promottons.—In honour of the Prince of Wales coming of age, 
Adm. Sir G. E. Hamond is nominated Admiral of the Fleet. 
addition to the usual from squadron to squadron this step 
makes Vice-Adm. Sir Houston Stewart, Adm.; Rear-Adms. the 
Hon. T. Best, on res-list, and Bethune, Vice-Adms. ; and Capt. 
Collinson, Rear-Adm. 

Sepeeremesiee Capt &. Mellerh to Forte, v. 
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New Publications. 

The most satisfactory, because most natural and simple of 
the posthumous publications of Mr. Theodore Winthrop, is en- 
titled The Canoe and the Saddle, just published by Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields, of Boston. It records its author’s expe- 
rience during a tour in the Northwestern part of the United 
States territory, and also in Panama, bringing to view such 
specimens as remain of the North American Indian, and being 
picturesque with scenes of travel and camp life. It has the 
force and freshness of reality, and is instinct with that health- 

. fal sprigRtliness, both of mind and body, which comes of un- 
restrained communion with Nature. The narrative is con- 
tinuously interesting, and not without the elements of excite- 
ment; while even its commonplaces are made agreeable, by 
humourous treatment, and by the glow of joyous animal 
spirits. Its style, however, though in the main simple, is 
sometimes ornate, and sometimes jerky. Mr. Winthrop seems 
to have thought that a clever use of slang would exemplify 
ease in writing; and hence his pages abound in flippant vul- 
garisms, and inversions of phrase, which produce much the 
impression of bad jokes delivered with great hiliarity. But the 
present is, in this particular, an improvement on previous 
works, being less coarse and artificial. It comprises good 
effects, both serious and comic, and is pictorial with the 
warmth and colour of natural beauties, filtered through a 
poetic temperament, and depicted in graphic language. The 
flavour of the book may be tasted in the following extracts— 
the first of which is a good bit of description in a playful vein, 
while the latter,a misplaced attempt at fine writiag, illustrates 
one of the worst faults of its writer :— 

The moccasins of Shabbiest had been long ago another's, 
probably many another Klickatat’s. Many a cayote had ap- 
propriated them after they were thrown away as defunct, and, 
after gnawing them in selfish solitude, every cayote had turned 
away unsatisfied with their flavour. Then’ Shabbiest stepped 
forward, and claimed the treasure-trove. He must have had a 
decayed ingenuity; otherwise how with thongs, with willow 
twigs, with wisps of grass and persistent gripe of toe, did 
- —— those tattered footpads to remain among his ad- 

erents 

Breeches none had Shabbiest; leggins none; shirt equally 
nas to speak of. But a coat he had, and one of many 
colours, 

Days before, on the waters‘of Whulge, I had seen a sad 
coat on the back of that rusty and fuddled chieftain, the Duke 
of York. Nature gently tem our experience to us as we 
are able to bear. e¢ Duke's coat was my most deplorable 
vision in coats until its epoch, but it had educated me to lower 
possibilities. Ages ago, when this coat was a new and lively 
snuff-colour, Garrick was on the stage, Goldsmith was buying 
his ridiculous peach-blossom, in shape like this, if this were 
ever shapely. In the odours that exhaled from it there seemed 
an under stratum of London coffee-houses. Who knows but 
He of Bolt Court, slovenly He of the Di » may not 
have been guilty of its primal spot? And then how that 
habiliment became of a duller snuff-colour ; how grease-spots 
oozed each into its neighbour’s spbere of attraction ; how one 
of its inheritors, after familiarizing it with the gutter, pawned 
it one foggy November day, when don was swallowing 
cold pea-soup instead of atmosphere ; how, the pawner never 
coming to redeem, the pawnee sold it toan American prisoner 
of the Revolution, to carry home with him to Boston, his na- 


tive village; how a d led scion of the family became the 
cook of Mr. Astor’s ill-fated ship, the and swopped it 
with a Chinook cbief for four otter ; and how from 


shabby Chinook to shabbier it had passed, until Shabbiest got 
it at last ;—all these adventures, every eventful scene in this 
historic drama, was written in multiform inscription all over 
this time-stained ruin, so that an ex observer might read 
the tale es a geologist reads eras of the globe in a of fos- 
siliferous limestone. wre 

To have started with dawn is a proud and exhilirating re- 
collection all the day long. The most godlike impersonality 
that men know is the sun. To him the body should pay its 
matutinal devotions, its ardent, See greetings, when he 
comes, the joy of the world ; then is the soul elated to loftier 
energies, and nerved to sustain its own visions of glories 
transcending the sphere where the sun re sublime. Tame 
and inarticulate is the harmony of a day that has not known 
the delicious preludes of dawn. For the sun, the ike, does 
not come hastily blundering in upon the scene. Nor does he 
bounce forth u the arena of his action, like a circus clown. 
Much beautiful labour of love is done 
paring a pageant where their shall enter. Slowly, like 
the growth of any feeling grand, deep, masterful, and abiding, 
nature’s power of comprehending the coming b’ develops. 
First, up in the colourless ranges of night there is a feeling of 
quiver and life, broader than narrow twinkle of stars,—a 
tender lucency, not light, but rather a sense of the departing 
of darkness. Then a oy tae, like the sheen of filed sil- 
ver, trembles upward the black horizon. Gray deepens 
to violet. Clouds flush and blaze. The sky grows azure. The 

ageant thickens. Beams dart up. The world shines golden. 
Te sun comes forth to cheer, to bless, to vivify. 


A neat and learned looking volume, published by Messrs. 
D. Appleton and Co., comprises the first part of a critical ox- 
amination of The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua, by the Right 
Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. To theologians, 
and to the religious world in general, the work commends it- 
self as important; while a long foreign review of it, copied 
into the Albion of November 22nd, has already commended it 
to our readers as intricate and singular. Hence it is unneces- 
sary for us to say more than this brief word of introduction. 


earth and sky, pre- | Oak 





As a Sample of pains well bestowed in the oft-times ‘hank- | 
less task of translation, we have to notice with approval Mr. | 
W. H. Hurlbert’s version of the Prince de Joinville’s famous | 
article in the Reowe des Deux Mondes, concerning the campaign 
on Yorktown Peninsula, in which the Prince's two nephews 
took part and of which he was himself an eye witness. Mili- 
tary and political critics have had, end still have, this pam- 
phiet under consideration, nor are we disposed to mingle in 
the fray. It is with its general and literary merit alone, as a 





contribution to contemporary history, that we have to do, and 


herein it is full of interest, increased by the valuaLle appended patient of fatigue, 


notes of the translator, who has had peculiar personal advan- 
tages in testing the worth or accuracy of some of the Prince 
de Joinville’s comments. We select a few extracts which 
need no introduction, but which afford a fair specimen of the 


author's grasp and ability, and of the justice done him by Mr 
Hurlbert. 


Let us do justice to the Americans. They understand this 
camp-life better than anybody else. Their locomotive habits, 
the familiarity of many of them with the Dg spectacle 
of emigrant columns moving across the Western prairies, the 
nomadic life which their officers have led among the Indian 
tribes, all these things fit them beyond any other soldiers in 
the world for this kind of life. This encampment of a hundred 
thousand men, the establishment of this city of tents, was a 
really curious sight, it recalled the descriptions of the Bible: 
but there was little that was biblical in the forest of transport 
ships, most of them steamers, which came up by water under 
a cloud of smoke as soon as the camp was fixed, and blowing 
off steam with a loud noise, hauled in to the banks and impro- 
vised wharves, which soon became scenes of extraordi: 
activity. Thousands of wagons hastened in from every si 
by roads which the axe had opened for them in a few minutes, 
and returned again loaded with all the commodities required 
by an army: biscuit, salted meat, coffee, sugar, barley, hay, 
corn. Then the sick were embarked, and, alas! the number 
of these constantly increased, for the season was at once rainy 
and intensely hot, and these lovely meadows of the Pamunkey 
gave birth to deadly fever. Then night would come on dis- 
turbed only by the tedious cry of the mocking-bird. With the 
next morning the flotilla and the army would resume their 
march, leaving behind them nature silent, but deflowered by 
their passage. 

Unfortunately everything dragged with us. The roads were 
long in drying, the bridges were long in building. “ Never 
have we seen so rainy a season,” said the oldest inhabitant. 
“ Never did we see bridges so difficult to build,” said the engi- 
neers. The abominable river laughed at all their efforts. Too 
narrow for a bridge of boats, too deep and too muddy for 
piers, here a simple brook some ten a wide, flowing be- 
tween two plains of quicksand in which the horses sank . to 
the girths and which offered no bearings—there divided into 
a thousand tiny rivulets spread over a surface of three hun- 
dred yards and traversing one of those wooded morasses which 
are peculiar to tropical countries, changing its level and its 
bed from day to day, the river in its capricious and uncertain 
sway annulled and undid to-day the labours of yesterday, var- 
ried on under a burning sun and often under the fire of the 
——~* And so went by days upon days, precious irrecover- 
able days! Perhaps, let us frankly say it, the army was not 
so eager to act as it ought to have been. To advance and 
meet the enemy upon his own ground was an adventurous 
enterprise somewhat foreign to an American army. In that 
—— men affect the slow, circumspect, m kind of 
war which leaves nothing to chance. This delay, as we have 
already remarked, is part of the national character ; it is, also, 
to a certain extent, imposed upon the generals by the nature 
of their troops.” These troops are very brave, but as we have 
attempted to show, it follows from the weakness of the hier- 
archical bond among them that one can never be sure that 
—— do exactly what ~ are ———— do. Individual 
wills, as capricious as pop’ m ties, play too ta 
among them. The leader has Semen his head Sen if his 
men are following him. He is not certain that his subordinates 
are attached to him by the ties of discipline and duty. Hence, 
hesitation, and with it conditions unfavourable to any dashing 
enterprise. “If we could but be attacked and have a defensive 
battle,” I often heard it said, “ the day would be half won.” 


But exactly at this moment (six o'clock, P.M.), new actors 
come upon the stage. Sumner, who has at last passed the 
river with Sedgwick’s division on the bridge built by his 
troops, and who, with a soldier’s instinct, has marched straight 
to the cannon through the woods, suddenly appears upon the 
flank of the hostile column which is trying to cut off Heintzel- 
man and Keyes. He plants in a clearing a battery which he 
has succeeded in bringing up. His guns are not rifled 8, 
the rage of the hour, and fit only to be fired in cool blood. an 
at long range in an open country; they are real fighting guns, 
old twelve-pound howitzers carrying either a round projectile, 
which ricochets and rolls, or a good dose of grape. The sim- 
ple and rapid fire of these pieces makes terrible havoc in the 
hostile ranks. In vain Johnston sends up his best troo) 
against this battery, the flower of South Carolina, including 
the Hampton Legion ; in vain does he come upon the field in 
person; nothing can shake the federal ranks. When night 
falls, it was the federals who, bayonet in hand, and gallantly 
led by Sumner himself, charged furiously upon the foe, and 
drove him before them with fearful slaughter, as far as Fair 

8 ‘ 
Night put an end to the conflict. On either side no one 
knew anything more of the result of the fighting than his own 


eyes had seen. Friends and foes flinging themselves down in 
the woods lay there, among heaps of the dead and , wher- 
ever the ess found them. The fatigue of th nate 


fight, as well as the shades of night, had brought about one of 
those tacit truces not uncommon in war. 

The artillery from beyond the clearing sent its shells over 
the combatants. Ah! 1 wish that all those who careless of 
the past and urged on by I know not what selfish calculations, 
have lavished their en: ents upon this fatal slave- 
holders’ rebellion, could have looked in person upon this fra- 
tricidal strife. I could have asked that as a just ment 
they should be condemned to gaze upon that battle-field 
where the dead and the dying were piled up by thousands. I 
could have wished them to see the thousand ambulances 
= — — a ae houses. What varieties 
of misery of anguish! There was something particular! 
horrible in the ambulances. The houses wubtes ru oem 
tain even a small minority of the wounded, and they had ne- 
cessarily been heaped up around the field ; but although th 
uttered no complaints and bore their fate with the mest stol- 
cal courage, exposure under the noon-day sun of a burn- 
ing June soon became intolerable ; and then they were to be 
seen, gathering up what little strength was left to them, crawl- 
ing about in search of a little shade. I shall never ta 
rose-bush in full bloom, the perfumed flowers of which I was 
admiring while I talked with a friend, when he pointed out to 
me under the foliage one of these poor creatures who had just 
drawn his last breath. We looked at one another in silence, 
our hearts filled with the most paiaful emotions. 


he 
scenes, from which the pen of the writer, like the eye of tos _Broves Low Site Ge 


the spectator, hastens to turn away ! 


the ally gi 
All these labours were executed with admirable energy and The 
intelligence. In this aspect the American soldier has no rival ; 

















and | measure 


, ich in resources, he is an excellent digger 
and ditcber, an excellent woodman, a good carpenter, and 
even something of a civil engineer. Often in the course of 
the campaign we came upon a flour mill or a saw mill, turned 
sometimes by a water wheel, sometimes by an engine, which 
the enemy as he retired had thrown out of order. You were 
sure to find immediately in the first regiment that came up men 
who could repair, refit, and set them goin in for the service 
ofthe army. But nothing was so remarkable as to see a detail 
fall to work at making an abattis in the woods. It is impossible 
to give an idea of the celerity with which work of this kind 
was done. I remember to have seen a grove a hundred acres 
in extent, of ancestral oaks and other hard wood trees cut 
down in a single day by a single battalion. Nevertheless, all 
this work was not done without much fatigue both moral and 
material, as the natural consequence of incessant toil under an 
jncessant fire. 

———_.———_—_ 


MR. TROLLOPE AND THE LAWYERS. 


Having on several occasions given place in these columns 
to articles and extracts, that reflected more or less upon the 
professional morality of the Bar, we think it but fair to offer 
our readers a few words on the other side. We find them in 
alate copy of the London Review ; and we insert them the 
more readily, that we agree in the main with the writer's pro- 
test against the enforcement of social crotchets through the 
medium of works of fiction. 


Mr. Trollope is certainly one of the ablest novelists of the 
day, but he is infected with a fault which has become almost 
po Tan amongst gentlemen of his profession. He has become 
a reformer. He appears to think, like many others of his 
craft, that because he can arrange his own little world in his 
own way, and distribute rew and punishments, good and 
bad fortune, as he thinks proper, he could also set to rights the 
real world outside him. This delusion appears, from its fre- 
quency, to be natural. Mr. Dickens and Mr. Charles Reade 
have both laboured under an exaggerated form of it, though in 
their later works they have given it up. Mr. Trollope is less 
vehement but more persistent. He hardly ever writes a book 
without some moral, social, or theological crotchet stuck into 
the middle of it. One of his heroes had peculiar views about 
the resurrection of the body, others on the distribution of liv- 
ings in the Church, others afforded pegs on which to hang ob- 
servations on the Irish famine. There is, however, one sub- 
ject which Mr. Trollope pursues with unremitting zeal. He 
cannot bear a lawyer. They are all rogues, not by nature, but 
by profession; and one © becomes Solicitor-General at 
ciguandwenty, has to shoot himself as an expiation for his 
guilt. In four or five of his tales the misdeeds of this unhapp: 
class of men are dwelt upon, illustrations are given of the 
wickedness, and a quantity of law is introduced in different 
8 to work the story. Voltaire used to boast of his ac- 
quaintance with the Bible, observing that a good advocate 
ought to know the case on the other side as well as his own. 
By the same rule Mr. Trollope ought to get his Jaw right. As 
it is, he always it wrong. One of his stories is founded 
on an impossible will. In another, the counsel for the pri- 
soner in a criminal trial, alter a cross examination which must 
have been intended to convict his client, extorts an answer 
from the faltering witness by threatening to put the prisoner 
in the witness-box to confute him. Ina third, the juvenile So- 
licitor- ral referred to above, shoots himself because either 
wish s scowl, he found 10 be iapregoable, though ix diresed 
with a scowl, he to le, tho irect 

Gr tne fevtatde dowd be init on fa: real 
tate for ble pur, in defiance of the Mortmain Act. 

All this, however, is comparatively a small matter. His 
last story, “ Orley Farm,” is mainly directed against lawyers. 
It is full of reflections on the immorality of advocacy, and the 
climax of the story is the trial of the heroine for ury, which 
is described with all its attendant circumstances in the most 
y rate, Mr. Trollope, if he meant to 
be just, right; but he is utterly wrong from 
beginning toend. It is worth some little trouble to show how 
wrong he is, because the blunders of a very clever man in deal- 
ing with a subject which he does not understand give a fair 
of the importance of that practice of teaching by no- 
vels iby 2 is * i tan gripe in eo of the 
present . The part o! 8 as follows. 

Sir Seren Masta eae the owner of Orie Farm. On his 
death his widow produced a will with a cil, dated on the 


ps | 14th July in a Lcgped p>” and witnessed by three witnesses, 
Sobek , aD 


Usbech, Bridget Bolster. By this codicil the 
property was left to Lucius , the son of the widow, to 
the pack Bteo§ of Joseph Mason, an elder son by a former mar- 
riage. Joseph Mason contested the uineness of the will, 
and at the trial Lady Mason swore ske saw the testator 
execute, and the witnesses attest it. Usbech had died before 
the , but the other two witnesses swore that they had wit- 
nessed some document for old Mason about the time in ques- 
tion, and that they believed the eee to the attestation 
claim to be theirs. The way in which their evidence is said 
to have been given at the trial is inaccurate, but that is a minor 
int. The jury found a verdict establishing the will, and 
Pad n a8 guardian, and her son when he came of age as 
owner, held the property without question for twent 
When the son came of age he quarrelled with one wrath, 
an attorney, who had married the daughter of old Usbech, the 
witness. Dockwrath thereupon looked over his father-in- 
law’s papers, and found amongst them evidence which led 
him to discover that a Mr. Torrington had in his a 
deed dated on the same 14th July as the codicil, and witnessed 
Kenneby Bolster. He immediately inferred that Lady 
occasion from this circumstance to forge the 
she had forged the signatures of Kenn 
order to get them to take the will for the deed, 
the evidence which they eventually gave on 
pon this he went to Joseph Mason, the elder son, 
rosecuted Lady Mason for perjury, agreeing, if he re- 
covered Farm means of her conviction, to make 
tenant of it. Of this trial for perjury Mr. 
Trollope gives a minute accourft. It ends in Lady n’s 
uittal, though Mr. -Trollope makes her confess her 
t both before and after her trial. The moral of the story 
that her counsel, whose wicked skill procured her acquit- 
tal, were rogues. “I cannot understand,” says Mr. Trollope, 
“how any gentleman can be willing to use his intellect for the 
of untruth, and to be paid for so using it.” The 
question has often been put, and sufficiently familiar answers 


a] 


have been given to it. . Trollope’s detailed statement, 
Sad | showing w by “the propagation of un- 
ion conveyed in the ter 


his question is, and how 

ven to it. 

facts which he 
those w. 


ry are the answers usu- 


to be proved at the trial are 
are detailed above, with certain ya- 
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riations to be notteed immediately. If they had been provec 
as fully as possible, they would not have made out @ case 
against Lady Mason which any judge would even leave to a 
jury. She was charged with swearing that she saw two a 
sons attest a codicil which, in fact, they did not attest. he 

»roof that they did not attest was that they swore that the 
Mia attest something, that they attested —y one deed, an 
that some one else said that a different deed, which he pro- 
duced, was the one which they had attested. The vital point, 
therefore, for the prosecutor to prove was that they attested 
the deed and not the will. According to Mr. Trollope, the at- 
testing witnesses refused to swear that they had attested the 
deed. They confined themselves to swearing that they had 
attested one instrument only. Thus the deed was not proved 
to be genuine. Lady Mason had sworn that the instrument 
attested was the codicil. No one was in a position to swear 
that it was not. Thus her oath was uncontradicted. All that 
the evidence proved was a probability that there was forgery 
somewhere, and the burden of proof lay on the prosecutor. 
Mr. Trollope does not sev that the case would have been just 
as strong against any one who had sworn to the d as 
against Lady Mason who swore to the will. Had such a per- 
son been on his trial Kenmeby and Bolster would have sworn 
that they witnessed one instrument only, and Lady Mason 
would have sworn that they (she ?) saw them witness the will. 
Hence, by Mr. Trollope’s own rule, the person who said the 
deed was executed must have been perjured. In fact, her con- 
viction could have been obtained only by assuming her guilt, 
which was the very point to be proved. ; 

Apart from this, let it be conceded that the assertion by the 
attesting witnesses that they witnessed one deed only was 4 
contradiction to Lady Mason, still she could not have been 
convicted of perjury. One of the witnesses (Kenneby) said 
~ in cross-examination that he had no remembrance of signing 

twice on that special v7 although he knew that he had acte 
as witness on behalf of Sir Joseph Mason more than twice on 
the same day, and that he might have signed two deeds on 
the day in question. Consequently his evidence broke down 

altogether. The other witness swore positively that she had 
witnessed one instrument only. Here, therefore, at most, there 
was no more than oath against oath, and as the law stands 
that is not enough for a conviction in a case of perjury. The 
oath on which perjury is assigned must (subject to exceptions 
which do not apply here) be contradicted explicitly by two 
oaths at least. Hedice Lady Mason (who was never contra- 
dicted at all) was contradicted, if at all, by one witness 
only. 
if is one of Mr. Trollope’s great points against the law as it 
stands that the evidence of Kenneby was broken down by 
cross-examination. The nature of his attack on the practice 
is well illustrated by a single instance:—* When first asked, 
Kenneby had said that he was nearly sure that Mr. Usbech 
had not fons the document. But his very anxiety to be true 
had brought him into trouble. Mr. Furnival on that occasion 
had taken advan’ of the word ‘ nearly,’ and had at last suc- 
ceeded in making him say that he was not sure at all. Evi- 
dence by means of torture—thumbscrew and such like—we 
have for many years oe abandoned as barbarous, and have 
ecknowiodgel that it is of its very nature useless in the search 
after truth. How long will it be before we shall ise 
that the other kind of torture is equally op to truth and 
civilization?’ For the interests of justice, it is to be hoped 
that it will be a very long time, and also for the interests of 
truth, unless it is Mr. Trollope’s opinion that “ nearly sure” 
has some other meaning than “ not quite.” Probably no one 
‘was ever so absurd as to admit that torture had no tendency 
to bring truth to light. It has the strongest tendency to do 
so. Does Mr. Trollope really think that when a man has red 

rubbed into his eyes he will not tell where his plate is 
Pidden, and is not that a discovery of truth? Torture is laid 
aside in judicial inquiries, not as useless, but as barbarous. To 
com| cross-examination to torture is simply childish. A 
man says, he is “ nearly sure” he saw & murder committed. 
“ Hang the accused at once,” says Mr. Trollope, “in the name 
of humanity; but for Heaven's sake don’t be so barbarous as 
to torture the witness by asking him what he means by 
‘nearly,’ and showing that he has no precise meaning at 
a...’ The iniquity which Mr. Trollope charges on the lawyer 
consists in the fact that, without a word of insult or browbeat- 
ing—for this is not imputed—but by mere questioning, he 
showed that a soft-headed, muddle-pated man was not really 
sure of the details of a very commonplace transaction which 
he had witnessed twenty years before, though he wee at 
first that he was sure. Mr. Trollope is very fortunate if his own 
daily experience does not prove to him that he is frequently 
very sure of facts upon which he is quite mistaken. For in- 
stance, he is no doubt quite sure that it is not an unfair repre- 
sentation of a cross-examination, to 
such a speech as this to witness:—‘“ Very much they” (another 
firm of attorneys) “ must have enjoyed your society, Mr. Dock- 
wrath! and what wrinkles they must have learned from you ! 
What a pleasant oasis it must have been in the pase some- 
what duil course of their monotonous though profitable busi- 
ness! I quite envy Round and Crook having you alongside 
of them in their inner council-chamber.” Perhaps if he were 
asked what barrister ever made such a speech in his hearing ? 
—when he did so ?—what was the name of the case ?—who the 
judge was, and what he said to it?—he would discover that he 
was drawing more on his imagination, and less on his me- 
mory, than he is at pyre inclined to suppose. 

One specific proof of this is, that Mr. Trollope inserts at full 
length the speech which Mr. Furnival addressed to the jury, 
and finishes up with the observation that the legal world 
thought that “ he had done his duty by his client in a manner 
becoming an English barrister and an English gentleman,” in 
avowing his belief of his client's innocence, though he was 
aware of her guilt; and in charging the witnesses with con- 
spiracy and perjury, though he knew they had told the truth. 

he legal world would have thought such statements infa- 
mous. Indeed, it goes further than Mr. Trollope, for it is dis- 
tinctly contrary to professional rules fora iter to express 
an opinion of the innocence of his client even when he really 
feels it. Serjeant Shee declared at Palmer's trial, that he be- 
lieved him to be innocent, and no one can doubt that, at the 
time, he really did so believe; yet the Attorney-General pro- 
tested against the assertion; and Lord Campbell, in summing 
up, said: “I feel also bound to say that it would have been 
better if his (Palmer's) advocate had abstained from some of 
the observations which he made in his address to you, in 
which he laid great stress upon his own conviction of the pri- 
soner’s innocence of the crime imputed to him.” He pointed 
out the reason for this rule, that if it became a practice for 
barristers to express belief in the prisoner’s innocence when 
they really felt it, “if the advocate withholds an opinion, the 
ju bey | suppose he is conscious of his client's guilt ; where- 
as it is the duty of the advocate to press his argument upon 
the jury, and not his opinion.” As to the consciously false 
imputation of perjury and conspiracy to the witnesses, Mr. 
Trollope may be sure that the opinion of barristers on such 
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conduct would be quite as ashisown. It was imputed 
to Mr. Phillips, at the trial of Courvoisier, that he ascribed 
| the crime which he knew had been committed by his client to 
|a maid-servant who was a witness in the case. Whether or 
| no the imputation was true is beside the present question, but 
Mr. Phillips himself treated it as a grievous calumny, and 
| protested most eagerly that in point of fact he had not done 
| what he was charged with doing. This shows what the opin- 
|ion of the bar upon the subject would be. 
| The fact is that, like most other persons who write upon 
this somewhat hackneyed topic, Mr. Trollope is ee un- 
| aware of the fact that there is such a thing as a code of pro- 
fessional morals amongst barristers, and that this code con- 
demns in the strongest way the very practice which Mr. Trol- 
lope asserts to be characteristic of the profession and to be 
justified by its members. It is as unjust to take Mr. Edwin 
James or men like him as representatives of the bar as it 
would be to take Mr. G. W. M. nolds as a representative ot 
the class of novelists. 

Of course, in a trial constructed by himself, Mr. Trollo 
can distribute moral guilt and innocence as he pleases. He 
has both the right ‘and the power to take his ers and his 
characters behind the scenes and give them knowledge which 
they would be without in real life. He can make his Mr. Fur- 
nival know or conjecture what he pleases about the merits of 
the case, and so attribute to him any quantity of moral obli- 
quity. In real life it wouid be quite another matter, and if we 
suppose Mr. Furnival not to have known any more about the 
case than he learnt from his brief, and from the witnesses in 
court, he would have been justified in nearly all that he said. 
The attorney for the prosecution not merely owned, but abso- 
lutely boasted that he had been actuated in the whole matter 
by the vilest spite and avarice. His own witnesses refused to 
swear that the deed on which he relied was genuine ; and, un- 
der these circumstances, the prisoner's counsel was perfectly 
justified in saying that the whole case bore the appearance of 
an infamous conspiracy directed against a woman who held 
her property for twenty years, and had established the genu- 
ineness of the will now indirectly contested by a verdict ob- 
tained principally by the evidence of the very witnesses called 
against her. Indeed, Mr. Trollope himself proves Lady Ma- 
son’s guilt only by a 





her behave in private in such a 
manner as to 8! t it. In common cases a lawyer would 
know nothing of that. He would act on the evidence and his 
instructions, and, in this particular case, had it 
life, every one would have drawn from the evidence the very 
inference which her counsel are said to have drawn, would 
have suspected that Dockwrath was a great rascal, and would 
have concluded that the charge was far too stale and the evi- 
dence too weak to justify even an opinion that — n 
was guilty, much less a verdict asserting her = n order 
to make his story interesting, Mr. Trollope has had to cut away 
the toundation of its moral. The interest depends on the fact 
that, notwithstanding every appearance of innocence in her 
favour, the heroine was, in fact, guilty. The moral is, that 
lawyers ought not to defend bad causes, but inasmuch as in 
practice lawyers, if they judge at all, must judge from appear- 
ances, snd inasmuch as ap in this case were in fa- 
vour of the accused, the lawyers were right in supposing her 
to be innocent. The question which the moral really raises is, 
what ought to be the conduct of a barrister requested to de- 
fend a woman of whose guilt he has private information ; with 
whom he is in love; and of whose guilt there is little or no 
evidence. A woman to whom I am eng to be married 
asks me to defend her against a — >: shoplifting. Shesays 
she is guilty. The evidence is pe consistent with her 
ory fe the lace in her et by m e. What am I to 
do? ¢ plain answer (which in practice would be given 
ninety-nine men in a hundred) would be, “Go to some one else ; 
but be the answer what it may, the case is so peculiar that it 
1" no light at all on the general question of an advocate’s 
ui 

It is hardly worth while to notice the minor faults in such a 
story; but it is full of mistakes. The prisoner’s attorney is re- 
presented as being very anxious that a particular witness 
should be cross-examined by a i person, and the an- 
swer is that this is impossible, because there is an inflexible 
rule of etiquette that the counsel must cross-examine in turn. 
There is no such rule; as a fact, the cross-examination is 
nerally conducted exclusively by the leading counsel, but 
where there is any reason to deviate from it this practice is 
constdntly neglected. For instance, in Palmer’s case, man 
of the scientific witnesses were cross-examined by Mr. Grove, 
on account of his scientific knowledge. Many other 

ints of the same sort might, if n , be noticed, but we 

ave said enough to show that Mr. Trollope knows nothing 

whatever of the subject on which he is so vehement. If he 

cares about criminal procedure he should write a 

— about it; it is folly to nibble at large subjects in a 
novel. 

On one point Mr. Trollope is perfectly a. The i. 
rooms for witnesses should be improved. They certainly 
ought to have comfortable seats and fires in cold weather, and 
if there were two rooms, one for men and the other for wo- 
men, it would be all the better. If he would confine himself 
to points like this,on which no man is a better judge, Mr. 
Trollope might really make his novels practically useful. 

herent 


QUEEN, PRINCE, AND PEOPLE. 


The old English rejoicings upon an heir coming of age are 
so woven into our manners, that we miss the bon-fires and 
illuminations and great public feastings which seem rightly to 
belong to this day. None of us can recollect the precedent of 
a twenty-first nag aPrince of Wales. The last instance 
is eighty yearsago. But we have all of us attended, or, at least, 
heard of, the great doings at some old mansion when the heir 
attains his majority, and when the casks which were filled at 
his birth are broached, and the great doors are opened, and the 
halls are thronged, and the lab s are filled with good cheer, 
and the ——_ banquet on daintier viands ; when the day is 
given to heavy feeding and vociferous cheering, and the night 
to vigorous dancing ; when the old trees shake their leaves to 
the noisy congratulations of the crowd of well-wishers; and 
when the youth stands forth the hero of the day, presenting to 
all the country folk and gathered friends the spectacle of a 
young man in the possession of all this world can give. — An- 
cient descent and youthful vigour, friends to back riches 
to sustain him, parents to warn him, and a future where every- 
thing is possible,—all before him. The men cheer and the wo- 
men cry. All sympathize because he must be so happy. and 
the pathy we give to happiness is more pleasant and more 
exciting than that we give to misfortune. In phrases more or 
less homely the steward tells his young master of the greatness 
of his position, of the fame of his ancestors, perhaps, still more 
pointedly, of the justice and benevolence of his immediate pa- 
rents ; he lightly touches the theme of the happiness the people 
have enjoyed under the family the young heir is born to 








represent, and prays that the time may be distant when he in 


ge- | who would see in their full hideousness 
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his turn will be called to of authority and imi- 
tate virtues which none of the bystanders can hope to see him 
excel. Be sure he will also speak of the affections of a loyal 
tenantry, and will promise him that if he be to them the kind 
landlord his father has been they and their sons will be to him 
the followers which they have been to his father—standing by 
him at all his county contests, and backing him up as the man 
deur they behold their own. 

England's heir puts on his manhood in privacy. No great 
national jubilee _! mark the day, for the gloom of a t 
sorrow is only slowly drifting over. Yet the change which the 
completion of his twenty-one years brings to a Prince of 
Wales is greater than that which occurs to a young moble on 
attaining his majority. A Prince of Wales not only arrives at 
capacity, but he obtains epee As Duke of Cornwall he 
becomes a great and a rich noble. He is emancipated 
from tutelage. He obtains his se establishment. He 
becomes thenceforward a power in the State. If we cannot 
give him merrymakings and rejoicings, we may not refuse him 
our congratulations and our good wishes. There is no posi- 
tion in the world so great as that held at this moment by this 
young man. Not only is he the future Monarch of the first 
nation in the world, but he is the hope ofa free people, who are 
also the most loyal oe on the earth.; What throne so secure 
as thatof England? It is held unassailed and unassailable, 
on the simple tenure of respect to the people’s rights. Their 
loyalty is not, in’eed, the obedience of slaves, but the intelli- 
gent affection of freemen. It is all the more valuable that it 
must be deserved to be en 0 ed, and all the more trustworthy 
that it is a well-reasoned difty, and not a blind instinct. No 
Emperor of the East has ever been more absolute master of 
his ple than this young man’s Mother has been mistress of 
us Hoglish Her own prudence and the happy events of her 
reign have preserved her from ever knowing what sacrifices 
her people were capable of making for her, or how entirely 
she holds possession of their hearts; but the history of her 
reign is already remarkable as the ony one in which the So- 
vereign’s name has never been mingled in popular discontents, 
and in which no one has ever dared to bring it forward for 
other purpose than to grace his harangue and make his hear- 
ers bless her. It is true that our Gueen came to her great 
office with many advantages. She had principles early 
instilled into her mind; she had careful teaching from 

masters of the Constitution she had to administer; she 
wise and devoted Ministers in each of the parties which 
were candidates for power; and she was early enthralled by 
the gentlest and the happiest of domestic ties. “Her Court was 
a model tw every ho ld, and the old common places about 
the corruption of the great became under her example so ridi- 
eulously that they passed out of fashion. These innocent 
pleasures pecans spe oe her from any desire of undue 
power, and enabled her without an effort or a sacrifice to hold 
the balance even between the parties of the State. It is for 
all this, forming such a contrast to the acts of her predeces- 
sors, that her pe have loved her, and that her reign has 
been one of u ed loyalty. 

All these advantages have been enjoyed by the son as they 
were by the mother, and to them has been added that inesti- 
mable advantage—the constant care of a thoughtful and ad- 
peop se | instructed father. Albert Edward has been taught 
his duties from his infancy as every one among us would de- 
sire that his own child should be taught. Whatever teaching 
can do has been accomplished to render him intelligent; 
whatever example can show has been before him to render 
him wise. He been watched over with a tenderness and 
an assiduity which have been unknown in the youth of pre- 
vious Princes of Wales, and he is now about to enter upon 
his ee poe career not alone, but with a helpmate to cast 
around him those gentle and ts of woman] 
refinement which are so pleasant and so welcome to us all. 


HS Sons met take & goes Extnssand King it must be 
— his own fault. hea we think of frinces of Wale nee 


memories run back to the Black Prince, to Henry V., 
or George IV. Our present Prince of Wales will have no op- 
portunity of emulating the boisterous virtues of the first two, 
and no excuse for imitating the vices of the third. The Black 
Prirce is too rd am tor these modern times, but the 
life of George IV. cannot be too — studied by a Prince 

y ; 1 the faults which an 
English Prince should avoid. Most of these will,as we should 
hope, have no temptation for Albert Edward Jbut there is one 
them to which every Heir Apparent must be 
. His name would be a tower of strength for any fac- 
tion which could possess itself of it, nor will any Prince of 
Wales live long before he finds himself by a circle of 
sycophants ret dy to slights, to grievances, to 
magnify light discontents, to call th ves “ the Prince’s 
friends,” and to claim for him great powers, constitutional or 
unconstitutional, which they themselves hope to exercise. 
When these temptations come upon him, let us hope that the 
Prince will read the history of his family and be warned. We 
are not mrepuing o Sering that the bitterness which existed 
in former gen can ever be found in this, or that do- 
mestic affections which have been so well ni can ever 
lose their vigour. The Queen and the Prince will, we doubt 
not, ever be one in heart and policy. We hope, however, that 
whoever may be the Queen’s Mi rs will also be the 
Prince’s Mi and that no gary, whether Whig, Tory, 
or Radical, will be ever able to that to them belong pre- 
ferences and likings which, for his sake and for all our sakes, 
: = om only to the Queen and to all her people.— Times, 

‘ov. 10. 





GumpHALL ON Lorp Mayor’s Day.—Mr. Bunning, the 
City architect, was more than usually successful in his decora- 
tion of the hall and adjacent apartments on the last occasion, 
and the result was penny he rn The comirg of age 
of the Prince of Wales gave the leading idea. The lobby en 

trance was decorated with a fine statue of Europe, by Durham, 
which in bronze will form part of the 1851 memoria!. The 
decorations of the great hall were exceedingly appropriate to 
the occasion. In the centre of the eastern dow, at the back 
of the upper table, was the fine statue of her 
Durham, which was intended to have been on the sum- 
mit of the memorial of 1851, in the Horticultural Gardens at 
Kensington, but for which, at the request of the Prince of 
Wales, a statue of the Prince has since been substi- 
tuted. Above this statue there was a fplume of the Prince of 
Vanes poe, formed of : _ On the right of the 
statue er Majesty was a full-length portrait of the Prince of 
Wales, and on the tent an equestrian portrait of his affianced 
bride, the Princess Alexandra of Denmark. Oveér the screen 
which lines the lower ons of the sides of the hall, each 
the walls are divided contained in 
figure of the principality of Wales, 





ho! a Welsh harp, and on each side of the figure is a por- 
trait of a former Prince of Wales, the series commencing with 
award, the fect prince, end ending with George, eldest son 
of King George III. In the western window was placed a 
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—_ ting, representing the pation of the first Prince | aid in any way in the promotion of such an object. The| usually supposed to be. On walking leisurely towards th 
of Wales by Ring Tiwari to his Welsh subjects at Caernar- | “ dinner” to us by several correspondents is Eng- | gate T wan mopped by the sen’ withthe mnie Meds question, 
yon; ted by Mr. Fenton, and deserving of praise. The) lish, to be sure; but there are not many officers intown. The | “ Who goes there?” —“ ‘A friend” was of course the answer.— 
hall was lighted in the usual manner by innumerable gas jets, | naval and military clubs must be considered as private bodies |“ Advance, friend, and give the parole.” This was just what 
; in conformity with the architectural outlines of the | in such matters, but their attentions will no doubt be very | I was unable to do; =f after a long parley, which did not 
= , and two large tran _ gaseliers suspended from | grateful— W. H. Russell's “ Army and Navy Gazette.” seem likely to effect the object, a soldier who was lying on a 

g.—London paper, Nov. 15. 





GUERNSEY AND JeRsEY.—The higher ranks in both islands 
assimilate in their general habits to the educated classes in 
country and cathedral towns in England and elsewhere. There 
is, however, a perceptible difference. Cliques naturally, and 
pebees necessarily, exist in a society where the whole private 

istory of pote yom is known and remembered. Owing, 
also, to the number of families and the constant inter- 
marriages of their members, nearly all those mi in daily 
intercourse are cousins, more or less nearly related. gers 
cannot expect, nor would they pare always desire, to be 
admitted to the intimacy thus induced; but they are hardly 
prepared, at first, for the apparent neglect that is a natural, if 
not inevitable, a of this, and to which they are often 
exposed. They are, in fact, especially in Guernsey, admitted 
rather than enco . This is noticeable in the ball-room, 
where matters are left to take their own course, and English 
ladies have but little chance. At a pote’ sas very Sean, 
society in y= J (to which island these remarks chiefly re- 
fer) uped itself into two divisions,—one, includin; ose 
families who prided themselves on ancient descent and landed 
estates, and who themselves as the pur sang,—and 
the other, those whose fortunes had chiefly been made during 
the late war, or in trade. The former were called sizties (ap- 
parently from the number of families at one time admitted 
within the ranks), the latter were the forties. It is the fashion 
now to ignore these names, but the feelings that — 
them undoubtedly exist, and are sometimes very plainly ex- 
pressed. The educational advantages 0} to the forties by 
their ample means, and fully made use of by thém, have, how- 
ever, effectually done away with any difference in manners 
that may formerly have been no! : 

The divisions of society among the natives in Jersey have 
been quite as much marked as in Guernsey, but are more po- 
litical than social. They are known as the Laurel 
factions respectively. As, however, in Jersey, the English re- 
sidents form so a proportion of the inhabitants as to 
make up several d ct societies, there is much less depen- 
dence on the islanders than in Guernsey, where the English 


and 





t is ext ly small in com m, and not sufficient to 
act independently. A certain d of hospitality is freely 
shown to strangers who introd' , and visits 


good in’ 
are readily interchanged with them ; but owing, no doubt, to 
the closeness of the family ties already alluded to, these visits 
rarely result in much sociability or neighbourly intercourse 
with those who take up their abode in the island for a season. 
In this respect, country society in England is decidedly su- 


perior. ‘ 

The chief inducement, at it, to a residence in the 
Channel Islands, independently, of course, of the reasonable 
wish to in their natural beauties, is hardly so much 
their cheapness as the smallness of the the much 
simpler style of the various establishments. ts are hardly 
lower than in En d, and food is scarcely cheaper. Wine, 
tea, and tobacco, being free of duty, are cheaper, but rarely 

. Good servants are extremely difficult to obtain, and 
their wages are not lower than in English country places. In 
all these respects, the west of England is probably quite as 
economical. The visits of the tax-gatherers, however, are un- 
known; and, for some reason or other, many of the small 
luxuries of life are obtainable at little cost, and many others 
which are more expensive are, by common consent, done 
without. There are few persons in either of the islands with 
incomes that would, in England, be considered large, but 
a very considerable number of families provided with mo- 
derate incomes, which are rarely equalled by the family ex- 
penditure. Most of the sons of d families leave the ds 
early, many of them going into the army or navy, and others 
into professions, but with that g which is often 
noticed in the inhabitants of small countries and mountainous 
districts, these almost invariably endeavour to return to their 
early home, first to marry a cousin, and afterwards to reside, 
when they have realized a small competence. The island fa- 
milies are thus continued and the familiar names repeated in 
every variety of combination.— The Channel Islands. 





Tae Detvsion Asout egy * month - 

assed since the beginning of the war, in w our people 
| not been tony less startled by rumours of foreign in- 
tervention or mediation. The countries which were princi- 

ally —— of such intentions are France, England, and 

ussia. Neither of these powers has shown itself friendly 
to our cause. Russia has been generally su to sym- 
pathize more with our Government than with the rebels, and 
she has once even expressed a wish, though couched in cold, 
diplomatic language, for the restoration of the Union. Yet as 
to any sign of warm, cordial sympathy with our trials and 
sufferings, we have been unable to discover it in the official 
documents which, di the war, have m the 
Russian Government.—JV. ¥. M: 

Bayard Taylor, our 
cently had an interview w " 
speaking from his recent official des es from Secre 
Seward—he said in effect that the war in this country was fast 
drawing to a close, that the rebellion was about to be sup- 

ressed. Prince Gorchakoff’s reply was friendly in tone, but 
he took occasion to intimate that e had similar pro- 
phecies so often from the pa} official eee ollie » 
pardoned if he felt some concerning y oO 
the fulfilment of this last vaticination at once.— Washingion 
Correspondent N. Y. Tribune. 


A Goop\Tarxe out or NazaReTH?—Elsewhere will be 
und a few lines expressing a very common 
= in the survivors of the Crmean _ that Gowan, 
the American gentleman who has bestow: 
the resting-places of our dead before 
a and repair, should receive some mark of the gratitude of 
the survivors for the 3 labour in behalf of their 
fallen friends and relatives. Mr. 
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Tue Second Emprre; Frencu Wirt.—It is a trite saying, 
that we have a natural hankering after forbidden fruit; but it 
is trite, because so true. A sort of oral press, which floats, 
glides, penetrates —- necessarily uncontrolled, and 

ecked in mystery, w — be more telling than _ 
printed newspaper, however bold its language and powerfu 
its logic. No endless articles of unsparing criticism, freel 
circulated, could have produced the same effect on the public, 
with relation to the confiscation of the Orleans property, as 
did the following pun, which came in whispers to every one, 
and rests upon the double meaning of the French word vol 
ll wel ar “ Cette confiscation est le premier vol de Uaigle.” 

o volumes of bitter censure could have done more harm to 
the Second Empire by contrasting it with the first than the 
following piece of rhymed satire, although, to my knowledge, 
it never appeared in print : 


‘*Des deux Napoleons les gloires sont egales, 
Mais ils est soenes des merenn inégaux. 
Le premier de l'Europe a pris les capitales. 
Le Second de la France a pris les capitaux.”’ 


A flash of wit, to be recorded amongst the most successful, 
is one to which credit has been given to a French Academi- 
cian, one of the leaders of the Orleanist party, a quondam 
Minister of Louis Philippe. Being asked by = ° ly what was 
the exact difference between the word accident and the word 
matheur, he replied immediately: “ Supposons que  Empéreur 
tombe dans un puits, s'est un accident ; supposons que vous len 
retiriez, c'est un malheur.”—Corresp. London paper. 





Beecner’s Brooklyn TaHeatre.—For liveliness to Mr. 
Beecher must be accorded the palm (Thanksgiving day). His 
discourse elicited alternate laughter and applause. The suc- 
cess of the Academy of Music, we fear, will never be as murked 
as its stockholders would desire, while Plymouth Church fur- 
nishes that light and agreeable entertainment which it is Mr. 
Beecher’s pride and pleasure to provide. 

Those who heard Mr. Beecher’s discourse were under no 
necessity of going to hear Barney Williams or to see the 
“ What is It,” at Barnum’s, in the afternoon.—Mr. Beecher 
was unusually happy yesterday. When he rounded off one of 
his —_ by the expression which J Bryant had added 
to the slang of the day—* Dat’s what’s de matter,” we can 
well believe that “tremendous applause” followed. Wit is 
described to be a conjunction of ideas, in which there is no 
apparent similarity, and what can be more incongruous than 
the lan of burned cork minstrels in the pulpit? Mr. 
Beecher’s wit is somewhat coarser than Sydney Smith’s, but 
the great secret of oratorical success is to understand your 
audience, and that Mr. Beecher possesses it is evident from the 
fact that his slang was followed by general hilarity. If Jerry 
B t is content to have his thunder stolen in this way, no- 

else has a right to complain, certainly. 

Mr. Beecher yesterday inculcated in his own particular way 
that spirit <i. and good will among men, which the re- 
ligion he p is Mog oy A understood to teach. He sees 
no remedy for the evils ores save in the use of those 
carnal w which the nm of Christ, it was hoped, 
would one day render useless. He does not sigh for the time 
when the spear shall be turned into oo and the 
sword into ploughshares; on the contrary he argues that 
“ foundries that yesterday knew how to cast only stoves, to- 
day cast fifteen inch guns. Our factories that to-day grind 

thes, to-morrow grind swords.” 

r. Beecher, of course, favours the radical policy which he 
has done more or less to make the policy of the present Go- 
vernment. We are sorry that we cannot compliment him on 
his commtenee. We beg to call his attention to the sermon 
delivered by him one year ago and on the same occasion. We 

uote from Mr. Beecher’s sermon delivered on the 29th of 
Rovenber, 1861, and published in these columns: 

“We must conduct this war by and through our institu 
tions, or else we must declare that our institutions have failed 
and that we have reverted to original pinaein There is 
only the one or the other of these courses. last we can- 
not and shall not do. We are not going to say to the world 


must abandon them and re-establish other ones. No man will 
say that. We who boast of our Constitution, must not violate 
it ourselves in putting down those who violate it. We must 
not, by Congrenional legislation, declare political emanci; 

tion. I wish we could. I wish Adam had not sinned, and 

posterity had not been affected ; but that does not help the 
matter. I wish our fathers had stood out what are 
called the compromises of the Constitution. ter then than 
now. The serpent just hatched is not half so much to be 
feared as the serpent full a Sos ae tae oe 
with ev apy and w use over 
what <a helped. Our fathers signed the bond and we 
accepted it. Can we afford to break it for the sake of even so 
magnificent a result as the emancipation of the slaves? Shall 
we rend the crystal instrament—the joy of the world, and our 


tary | pride? It is very easy to say, ‘now it is a state of war—let ur 


declare emancipation.’ ‘The war has not driven us out of ous 
institutions.’ We are not — — state of my ros - = 
cannot expect by destroying the tution to put down the 
Rebellion. If any one ask me whether a law or a constitution 
are inferior to origi "7 of morality and justice, I say 
no, but plighted faith is in the nature of a sacred moral 
principle. Our faith is given and must be When we 
cannot abide by our promise, then, in methods expressly pro- 
vided, we must withdraw the pledge and the agreements of 
the Constitution, and stand apart as two separate people.” — 
yn Eagle. 

Twe Fives as Usvat.—The first fruits of the usual win- 


ter’s harvest of flue and stove conflagrations in churches, 
took place on a before last, at the commencement’of the 
service 





congregation. The firemen commenced 
the rafters from the building, while a 


the hea g over-heated and comm 
paper, Nov. 15. 


;| soon had the effect of e the accident, 
according to the local Herald is believed to have arisen — 
w 
7 


“ ApVANCE, FRIEND, AND GivE THE CouNTERSIGN.”—One 
night I owed my arrival home, after dining with some friends in 
the 





ison, entirely to the ready wit of a private soldier, who 
Irishman, 


as ready-witted soldiers are 


by way was not an 


that Republican institutions have so signally failed that we | appears 


ae ~— oly im - produced excessive dilutio 
water \y in towns ex ve dilution, 
ould hs 


Sar close at hand came to my relief. “It’s a very bad 
word to-night, sir,” he said —“ I am very sorry to hear it, my 
man,” I answered, “ but I should still like to know how bad it 
is."—“ It’s wosser nor bad, sir, this time,” he rejoined with 

t gravity. I was aware that the “run” of the -words 
tor the last ten days had been upon the names of Indian sta- 
tions, so I had no difficulty in arriving at a conclusion, 


y |“ Wusseerabad,” I answered promptly, and passed on, to the 


great relief of the sentry as well as myself. The “run” upon 
pass-words, by the way, is sometimes carried on to an amusing 
extent. In the same year of disorganization, 1858, there was 
en at one of the north-west stations, who was sup- 
to have been blighted in his affections, and who invari- 
ably fixed upon female names for his parole. After going the 
whole round of proper names denoting the female kind, even 
2 egg pg Withelminas, and such tortuous —_— 
es, he wou nm over again at compounds, as “ Mary- 
Anne,” “ Amelia-Jane,” “ Anna-Maria,” — + so forth. In this 
manner he always a himself and the garrison under the 
softening influence of feminine associations. I heard a story 
a-propos of pass-words, about the same time, which I think has 
not found its way into print. A certain noble lord and distin- 
guished cavalry officer, was proceeding on the “ grand round” 
one night, having the pass-words for the different posts all 
ready written on a slip of paper in his pocket. On being re- 
quired by a sentry to give the parole, he referred to the memo- 
randum, and gave the wrong one. “Exeter” would not do; 
he was equally unsuccessful with “Plymouth ;” at last, after 
reading another name or two, he growled with characteristic 
impatience, “ Devonport, and be —— to you.”—“ Pass Devon- 
port, and be —— to you,” replied the sentry, happy in the 
glory of —s sworn at the great man without the possibllity 
of reproof.—S. L. Blanchard’s “ Ganges and Seine.” 


A Treacnerovus Act.—French history makes mention of 
a dodge which bears, as means employed, some resem- 
blance to that of the captain of the ma. Toulon was 
being besi: by the republican troops, amongst whom was 
a young liery officer. Toulon was short of provisions, and 
had sent to Italy for corn. Before the vessels thus despatched 
could return, Admiral Hood and the English fleet had been 
forced to get under-weigh and stand out to sea. That neither 
the Convention nor its satellites were men to stick at trifles is 
well known. The inhabitants of Toulon were massacred in 
cold blood: they were led out into a field and fired upon till 
none were left standing. A voice cried “ The Rupublic spares 
all who are not dead.” About two hundred people stood up, 
but were immediately shot down. It was at first proposed that 
the city desecrated by the foot of the invader should be razed 
to the ground. This proposition was not carried, and the 
white “ae left flying, in order that the vessels coi from 
Italy might not be ented from entering the port. f-a- 
dozen were thus secured, It is not saying too much to 
state that the crews were lured to certain death by a dis- 
play of false cvulours.—Spectator. 





Two Views or Tuankservine Day.—One of the noted 
N. Y. daily journals contained the two paragraphs that follow, 
on the same page and both editorial. 

“Thanksgiving Day passed blithely and pleasantly. The 
weather was most inspiring, and the favours of sunshine and 
fresh breezes were ly culored. Wy. the multitudes who 
cunght, Fe OSS "oye eae lay, relief from the la- 
bours and anxieties of the advancing season. The places 
of pee amusement were a attended, in day 
and evening. In all respects it is probable that there has 
never been a more hearty and universal observance of the day.” 

“Here is the country in a condition of the most cruel 
anxiety ; we are bereaved, we are drafled, we are impoverished ; 
in hundreds of homes there is weeping for the , and terri- 
ble suspense, and fear of the next news, and sickening anxiety 


until it shali come.” 

A Live Goria at Last.—The followin peragreph ap 
pears in a London daily paper :—* By the arrival of the Afri- 
can mail steamer Armenian at Liverpool, there has been 
brought into that port u fine male imen of the gorilla. He 
quite docile, and amuses if in dancing round 
the room at Mr. Newby’s (the eminent naturalist), and attem 

to sew oe of blankets together. His skin is of an olive 
colour, and, as he is yet very young, pr Ae agp covered with 
hair. He is remarkably fond of good living, and appears to 
have an especial relish for beef-steaks, mutton chops, and fruit. 
Young Mr. Gorilla is about 3} feet in height very broad and 
sinewy, diaplaying great strength. THe hes s habit of patting 
wy, ing great e a t of putt 
his feet in any stray boots and shoes which poh ing 
avariably 





about, and when he is discovered in his freaks he 
runs pF yoann Nadie tes Bopaters yd cae ge His face, 
unlike ney entertained opinion, is not fierce or re- 
ve : although the jaws are both broad and heavy. 
is the only live specimen of the gorilla ever brought inte 
this country.” puree ond Sam Wale ee On gece ere 
I trust it not turn out to be a chimpanzee. how, it 
will not be the only living specimen ever brought to this coun- 
try, as Mr. Louis Fraser tells me that there was a young goril- 
la alive in Wombwell’s show, in Liverpool, some seven or eight 
years ago. men is now in the collection of the emi- 
nent naturalist, Mr. Waterton, of Walton Hall. It was exh 
bited as a black chimpanzee. ; 
chimpanzee), which he for the Zoological Gardens 
about eighteen years ago (for £300) was about 3 feet 6 inches 
in height, but was not full grown. “Susan” is now stuffed, 
and is in the British Museum. I should much like to have 
the given measurements of this new beast confirmed.—F, 
T. nd, 15th Nov. 


Rare Conression oF A FarLurRE.—The Duke of Northum- 
berland has forwarded to the Newcastle Farmers’ Club a paper 
prepared at his Grace’s instance, in order to show the results 
of e Tralancetindaeneteicmaenen 
the purpose of tes' utility of town sewage in agricultural 
operations. The results are rather unsatisfactory ; the sewage, 
it was considered, being too much diluted ; and after the 


per, 
with its detailed reports from 1859 to 1862, inclusive, 


read, the general opinion of the farmers present, according to 
the in the Newcastle seemed to be that the ap- 


ture, especially where 
table; unless, as in the —— at Edin- 


machinery be rendered unne- 
the natural level of the soil. Se- 





alipdbaseiiaken the agricultural world were not 
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the less indebted, to bis Grace for his communication becaus® 
the experience therein recorded had not proved successful: on 
the contrary, his Grace had thus ideratel ted a warn- 
ing beacon to those who might otherwise have gone to the 
expense of costly machinery, only to result in disappointment. 
Many persons were ready enough to publish the results of 
experiments which had proved successful, but it was not every 
one who had the moral courage to publish the results of expe- 
riments which had turned out unsuccessful. 








Paoroerarus oF THE Orncans or Vorce.—In 1855, M. 
Garcia exhibited, at the Royal Society, an instrument for 
bringing the glottis, and its movements during speech, under 
the cognizance of human eyesight. By his instrument, how- 
ever, only a very limited portion of the whole extent of that 
organ could be brought inio view; but recently Professor 
Czermak has brought the laryn pe to very great perfec- 
tion, so that the entire glottis, with the acent parts, are 
clearly seen, and its condition during vocalization and the 
changes of the cords in the different chest and falsetto notes 
are made patent to the eye, The ingenious contriver of this 
valuable instrument has now succeeded in producing photo- 
graphs and stereoscopic views of the phenomena. It is need- 
less to comment on the physiological value of such visual 
tests of the marvellous process of speech, which have remained 
hidden through all time, and are now fixed and brought into 
the light by the wonderful pictures of the photographer.— 

ndon paper. 

Few orn Many? A Dirrerence.—The Russian paper pub- 
lished in London under the title of the Bell, contains a very 
remarkable letter addressed by the Russian officers in Poland 
to the Grand Duke Constantine, in which they represent to 
Hi: R. H. that the Russian army in Poland are in the insup- 
portable position of having to choose between being the exe- 
eutioners of the Polish e or refusing obedience to its 
chiefs. They express their disgust at the task imposed upon 
them of charging unarmed crowds, persecuting people praying 
in the churches, and arresting passers-by in the streets; in 
fact, holding the Poles in a state of siege because they love 
Poland. The army in Poland, they say, look with disgust at 
such proceedings. Alluding to certain executions among their 
own body, they warn the government that they cannot answer 
for the tranquillity of the army if any further steps in that di- 
rection are taken. The importance of such a document could 
not be magnified if its genuineness were duly attested. But 
the writers decline to publish their names; and, therefore, in- 
stead of expressing the opinion of all or the ter number 
of the officers in the army, it may merely be the opinion of 
two or three discontented men. 








Avy Avpactous ILLustration.—Since our Government, al- 
though pointing to the possible fitness of some future time 
has not acceded to the French Emperor's 1m wy what wil 
be the effect of its refusal upon American opinion? Probably 
the refusal will tend more to peace than the acceptance, so 
waywardly do things fall out-in the ——— temper of the 
American mind. It will be said that England declines me- 
diation for peace, because England delights to see America 
ruining itself in a protracted war conducted on a seale never 
before witnessed in the history of the world, and with a pro- 
 piewepae J enormous waste of blood and treasure, and what 

more valuable still, of public liberty. 

From the perverse, prejudiced judgment of Americans in all 
that relates to this country, many minds will be turned to 
thoughts of peace by the refusal of our Government to take 
any part in a mediation to stop the war. The reflection will 
be, “The Britishers want us to go on cutting each other's 
throats for ever. They don’t care for starving Lancashire to 
ruin America; and will make money of it in the long run, 
wheh they have seen us all - 

It is a happy circumstance, that whether the counsels of our 
Government are ier wise or not, must come out 
of them, for it has to do wit 
man in “ Joe Miller,” that will only be got to go the right way 
by thinking it is being driven in the opposite direction.—Lon- 
don Examiner, Nov. 15. 





Weartsome DunprEARY.—Mr. Buckstone has entered a pro- 
test against the liberties which have been recently taken at 
other theatres than the Haymarket with the character of Lord 
Dundreary. He seems greatly to object to Mr. Belford’s 
doings at the Strand in Mr, Oxenford’s piece of “ Sam has Ar- 
rived.” The piece itself, also, he regards as “an unfair fore- 
stalling of Mr, Sothern ; it being well known amo’ the ma- 
nagers of theatres that he intends to represent the character of 
Brother Sam in a forthcoming play.” It is curious that through- 
out this remonstrance the character of Lord Dundreary is 
attributed to Mr. Sothern, the actor, as “ the originator,” and 


a people like the pig of the Irish- | of 


wood will be made from the broken and killed trees ; with 
all this destruction, the crops of these orchards wi ex- 
ceed any former crop. And this, too, with another singular 
fact, that with all the energy and attention possible, and with 
about seventy men, the fruit often ripens faster than it can be 
gathered, so much so that more than ten thousand bushels will 
be lost in these two orchards alone. Inconnection with these 
orchards, there is the Orovile orchard, where about thirty men 
are ing and shipping, in like enormous quantities. 

“That some idea may be formed of the magnitude of the 
business of these fruit orchards, there was sent from 
orchards, the second week in August, from sixteen to twent: 
tons, or from 30,000 to 40,000 pounds a day, of peaches, apri- 
cots, and plums; of which about two-thirds were ship to 
Sacramento and San Francisco. 

“ We spent some time in going through ‘hese orchards, and 
noting the effect of the floods upon the trees. In many places 
in these orchards the drift-sand was piled up from two to four 
feet; but where the wash was only sand, no injury resulted to 
the trees, they were vigorous and healthy. 
deposit was a soft clay, or mixed deposit, the trees were killed, 
In the entire orchard, among the peaches, nectarines, pears, 
and apples, where the deposit was sand alone, the trees were 
loaded with splendid fruit—the nectarines and peaches, enough 
to load several clipper ships, the trees breaking down with 
the fruit, and the ground covered with the finest nectarines we 
ever saw.” 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 725. 
We find this problem published in a London paper of July 
last, which of it as “one of the many subtle and ingenious 
compositions of Mr. 8. Luorp, of New York.” It may, 
have been published here, but we are not aware of the fact. 





WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in 5 moves. 





SoLution To Prosiem No. 724. 


White. Black. 
1. RtoK6 1. K tks R 
2 RtoQ3s | 2. Any move. 
8. R mates. 





Pompry’s Prttan.—A report on the condition and means 

ion of the column known as  nemaig A Pillar has 
been adopted by the Institut Egyptien at Paris. It was drawn 
up by a commission who, by personal examination and con- 
sideration of all the circumstances, have arrived at such con- 
clusions as will, when carried into effect, tend to preserve that 
far-famed monument for ages yet to come. They describe the 
necessity for repairs as “urgent,” and recommend that the 
holes underneath the plinth be regularly built up with cemen- 
ted masonry; that the ane be then injected with liquid 
cement until every cavity shall be filled, and the needful so- 
lidity obtained. This recommendation is accompanied by a 
| suggestion as to the way in which the injection shall be ac- 
complished. The base, g somewhat shapeless, is then to 
be faced with Trieste stone; all the names written by foolish 
visitors with paint or charcoal are to be scraped off, and an 
iron railing six feet high will be set up to protect the column 
for the future. The old inscription on the plinth in honour of 





not to Mr, Tom Taylor, the author of the play. In conclasion, 
Mr. Buckstone announces that he intends to take legal pro- 
ceedings for the tection of his copyright, “he being the 
sole proprietor of the permission to present ‘Our American 
Cousin’ in the metropolis.” Certainly, the “ various theatres, 
music-halls, and other places of amusement,” of which Mr. 
Buckstone complains, have carried the licence which they have 
assumed to an inordinate extent. They ought to be compelled 
to try a little originality of their own, in tairness not only to 
Mr. Buckstone and Mr. Sothern, but also to the public.— 
Athenaum, Nov. 15. 

CarpryaL Wotsey's Caare..—Her Majesty, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr, Gilbert Scott, has commanded that the en- 
tire vaulted roof of the chapel attached to St. George's, at 
Windsor, and popularly known as “ Cardinal Wolsey’s,” shall 
be covered with figures, ornaments, and inscriptions, 
all standing out from a ground of gold enamel in the style of 
the finest mosaic workmanship at Monreale or St. Mark’s. 
Such a mosaic work, in its extent covering some thousand 
English square feet, will be the fitting crown of the various 
other beautiful and appropriate decorations, the frescoes, the 
stained glass windows, &c., of which the expense will be 
wholly defrayed from her Malesty's private resources, and by 
which it is intended to render “ Cardinal Wolsey’s bay a 
fitting memorial to the Prince Consort. Chevalier Salviati, 
we are informed, has undertaken to execute the work within 
the term of two years.— Morning Post. 





Tae Great Orcnarps or CaLtrornia.—According to 
the editor of the California Furmer, the orchards of Briggs 
and Haskell, at Marysville, are on a broad scale. We extract 
the following from his accyunt ; 

“Tt would be impossible for a stranger to form any possible 
conception of the extent of these orchards, the immense crop 
daily gathered, or the wonderful ucing power of the trees. 


Strange as it may appear, with all the disastrous effects of the | 


floods, which swept awa 


and destroyed thousands of 
burying, also, great num 


wood, of which more than a thousand cords ‘swept over and 
cords of peach 


wpon them, and another thousand of 


trees, 
, and having many buried by drift- 


Diocletian is not to be restored ; but it is proposed to renew 
the epigraph of 1798, which runs thus :—Auz Frangais moris 
| au Siége d’ Alerandrie, We hear that an Englishman has offered 
| to defray the entire cost of the restoration.—Athenaum. 


| Berore anp AFrer.—A shipwright, at work upon the tim- 

ber platform, (at the Newcastle High Level Bridge), stepping 
| from the permanent to the temporary work, set his foot upon 
a loose plank, which canted over. Accidentally, however, a 
huge nail had been driven—no one knew why—into the end 
of a eross-bearer on which the temporary platform rested ; 
and this nail-head catching the leg of the man’s fustian trow- 
sers near the lower end, where he fell, held him suspended, 
head downwards, er ad to and fro, gazing at the river a 
hundred feet beneath him. The man’s com ran to his 
assistance, and, placing a ladder from the lower bridge, they 
with difficulty rescued him from his perilous pusition. Being 
a devout Methodist, the shipwright attributed his preservation 
to the direct interposition of Providence in his bebalf. In the 
course of about a week, however, a tailor’s advertisement ap- 
peared in the local papers, containing a letter from the rescued 
workman himself, in which he gave the sole credit to the 
tro by which he had been suspended. On another tai- 
lor’s publishing his claim to the merit of having made them, a 
controversy between the tailors ensued, which may possibly 
| remain unsettled to this day.—Lives of the Engineers. 
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anybody else; and if everybody who committed a faction 
murder were stcadily executed, the amusement ~vould soon be 

The way to deal with savages—and these men are 
as much savages as or Bornese—is to do inexorable 
ustice, till the breach of a civil law seems to them as impossi- 
le as the breach of a natural one. “ Faction” does not tempt 
& man to put his finger in the candle, simply because he 


knows that, whether he is or wrong, the candle will burn 
him. A murder among a of this sort should produce an 
execution in the same fcvitably way.—London Weekly. 


* Cuenica Proraniry; It Runs rx THE Bioop.—Rev. 
Thomas K. Beecher, Chaplain of the regiment raised in the 
vicinity of Elmira, writes from near Warrenton: “I have been 
lad at heart to see our men in squads taking down a useless 


ce—by daylight—and putting the lumber to service. When 
they wed to teal it bit by bit, the chaplain was grieved. But 


when the order came— Fg and build’—then I 
felt like mixing dialects, and ting Bully Hallelujah.” * *— 

. Y. Times, ult,—Mr. Ward Beecher must now yield the 
palm to his brother. 


A Nose Puxposgs anp THE GLoRIous Resv.t.—There are as 
roads to fame and fortune as there were gateways to ancient 
Thebes. Your ambitious warrior is for carving his way with the 
sabre—your aspiring politician for manewuvring his way by sub- 
tlety and consummate art; but there ts one broad grand path to 
the , along which no’ base can travel. It is the path set 
a for the march of talent, energy, and noble purpose, and 
full of obstacles, it contains none which a great man can- 
not surmount. This fact has been exemplified in innumerable in- 
stances, but in few more forcibly than in the career of Dr. HoLto- 
war, of London. For twenty-five years he may be said to have 
been climbing 
— The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,” 
scattering blessings at ev He to haye reached 
the summit at last. The s rep which he has leaned in his 
ascent has been ADVERTISING, and. by its aid he has not only real- 
ized a wo: ld-wide celeb: and a splendid fortune, but has been 
enabled to familiarize millions of the sick with the healing pro- 
pues of bis pills and oivtment, who would never otherwise have 
benefitted thereby. The victims of dyspepsia in this coun- 
try, and unfortunately their name is legion, have good cause to 
rejoice that so wide a poles has been given to the virtues of his 
pills through the columns of the Ame: press; for, if we are 
righ informed, they have cured and are now curing more cases 
r) distressing complaint than all other medicines combined. 
We hear, too, of cases of scro and other cxternal disorders by 





the ointment, which if they were not vouched for by the best 
authority, we should pronounce incredible. .These medicines 
seem to do no 


er advertised medicines have ever done 
before—fuifll the promises of the advertisement,-N. Y. Folice Gazette. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
Dinorah—Cordier. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 8, 
“DINORAH.” 
Nortice.—The unqualified success of the new Opera of ‘‘ DINO- 
RAH” and Mile. Cox and the steadily i ‘ing attend . 
added to the universal re for hearings, have induced 
the manager to announce several more nights of “ DINORAH.” 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC—EXTRA NICHT. 
Tuesday. 
THEATRE PRICES—5S0 CENTS. 
The overflowing house at theatre prices on Thanksgiving night 
has induced the manager to give a second performance at the same 


asad TUESDAY NEXT, DEC. 9. 
When will be performed Bellini’s Grand Opera of 
*‘*NORM™MA.’*’ 
enbonane<as Norma | MORENSI elgisa 
Admission, 50 cents to paraquet, dress circle, boxes, and 25 cents 


to the 
Reserved Seats 50 Cents Extra. 

SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mr. Grau wishes it to be distinctly under- 
stood that the extra t will be given with the same complete- 
ness, as the Orchestra and Chorus, as on the regular 

ra nights. The ents as to the reserving of seats, as 
well as to the seating of the audience, will likewise be exactly the 
same. 














LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE. 
Doors open at 7; begins at 73¢. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY NIGHT, the entirely new three-act 


spectacle entitl ” ” 


Or, 
THE NAUGHTY PRINCE AND PRETTY PEASANT. 
Replete with ENTIRELY NEW AND GORGEOUS SCENERY, 
SPLENDID DRESSES, BEAUTIFUL MUSIC, 
WonpDerrvt TRICKS AND TRANSFORMATIONS, 
And the most ELABORATE PROPERTIES and STAGE APPOINTMENTS, 
bracing all the ad re— 





Artistic, ScENIc, AND MECHANICAL. 
The whole under the direction of Miss LAURA KEENE. 
New and — Music by Taomas BaKER. 
‘ow 


ERFUL or 
Together with a numerous Corps de Ballet. 


MEEP YOUR FEET DRY. 
OUBLE SOLE WATERPROOF BOOTS, WITH ENGLISH 
Bend Soles, Military Boots and Leggings, Over Gaiters, &c. 
At SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT ST., near Broadway. 


IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
FIELD G 


ONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 


SEMM! 
GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Offi- 


Tra , &e., pact, portable, 
eflicient ; combin' extraordinary defining 
power snd wide of observation. 

Catalogues sent free, by enclosing 
66934 Broadway, under Lafarge House, N. Y. 


WEAR’S CALLING CARD— 




















| Founr-Year-Osps axnp Tirer-Year-Otps—Dr. Leahy, 
| Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, has published a most 
lextraordinary pastoral. It recounts and condemns most 
| strongly the faction fights kept up in his diocese by the par- 
| ties who call themselves Four-year-olds and Three-year-olds. 


| The quarrel, it seems, originated in a dispute about the age of | 


a bull, and has 


for years, dividing family 
and leading to incessant outrages. 


he me 


inst family, 
ho of each 
, pe 





party wayisy, and murder one another, and the Archbishop | 
a list of eighteen murderous assaults committed 
within two years. Dr. Leahy does his duty in reprehending 
these crimes; but they discredit the law even more than the 
Irishmen object to be hanged just as much as 








WAS issued first of December, at 588 Broadway, 
GIMBREDE'’S. 

| ARD ALBUMS—JUST RECEIVED 

| C at GIMBREDE’S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 588 
| Broad way. 

! 

BREPARBE oR THE HOLIDAY 

| P Visiting Card. was ismed by GIMBREDE, frst of 
December. 





T VARIETY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 


At reasonalle 
WY AT GmEBRE DE ay 
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